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Je fined, duck ut thé wodd 

Fill the cup... drink long and deep. It’s to your health, litile girl... 
and to the health of all your family. From the faucets in your home 
gushes the purest, safest water in the world—a triumph of American 
engineering and modern chemistry. 

Monsanto Chemicals are used by the ton to bring you that constantly 
pure supply of clear, wholesome water. And Monsanto chemists are 
researching constantly to safeguard the water you use. 





Such is one of the many ways in which Monsanto Chemistry serves 
you, little girl, by serving the needs of American Industry. Monsanto’s 
work in pharmaceuticals will also help to guard your health. And 
Monsanto’s advancements in plastics, textile chemicals, insecticides, 
wood preservatives, glues, paints . .. chemicals for fifty-odd of 
America’s greatest industries... will enrich your life in a hundred 
new ways that scarcely anyone dreams of today. 


In fact, the older you grow, little girl, the more you will benefit from 
Monsanto Chemistry. So, again—here’s to your health and happiness! 
Let’s toast it together ... with the finest drink in the world! 


The Multi-Million Dollar Drink—Our 
country’s household water bill runs 
more than three hundred million 
dollars a year. In the next two 
years alone, American communi- 


ties plan to invest over half a billion 
job-making, health-guarding dol- 
lars to extend and improve our 


community water systems, so that 
wider and more efficient use can be 


CHEMICALS an PLASTICS made of water-treating chemicals. 


Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 
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WHERE DO JOBS 


COME FROM ? 


Jobs come from ideas. An idea is a mechanical 
refrigerator, an automobile to take the place of 
a horse, a new food, a coaxial cable to transmit 
the patterns of television. 


But an idea in the raw is only the first step. 


Management must find the money (it costs 
an average of $5000 to create a single job in 
modern industry), hire the employees, perfect 
special techniques for economic manufacture, 
organize the distribution, inform and persuade 


the potential buyer. 


Then, and only then, does the idea become pro- 
ductive and serve the greatest number of people. 


In terms of jobs, what are the results of ideas 
developed by American management? 


Since the turn of the century, at least 12 new 
industries have appeared on the roster of Amer- 


ican manufacture. 


By the energy and vision of management, there 
has been created directly or indirectly from these 
industries a total of more than 7,000,000 jobs 
. ° ° 

Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective with-’ 
out good management. Nothing else is so im- 
portant to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ 


welfare or the public welfare. 


N.W.AVER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


* Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 











Nineteen years of nationwide broadcasting have 
earned NBC the greatest listening audience... 
the most consistent public attention . . . of any 
network on the air. 


Through the broadcasts heard over 155 in- 
dependent stations affiliated with NBC, America 
has learned to expect from America’s Number 


@ ASSORTMENT OF COMEDY. NBC's comedy programs high- 
light the whole wide scope of humor. For audiences find delight not 
only in the brilliant satire of Fred Allen (Sundays, 8:30 p.m. ET) 
and the hilarious inanities of George Burns and Gracie Allen (Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m. ET), but in the broad comedy range of William Bendix 
in ‘The Life of Riley” (Saturdays, 8 p.m. ET) to the wise and gentle 


’e 


This is the National Broadcasting Company”. 


1 Network the best modern radio can provide. 


Comedy, drama, and variety programs—the 
finest music, reliable coverage of current events, 
education, religion, science, business and poli- 
tics—all are presented to the end that NBC be- 
comes not only an American institution but an 
actual part of the nation—America on the air. 





humor of the Barry Fitzgerald program (Tuesdays, 7:30 p.m. ET). 
And these are just a few of those whose humor is identified with the 
National Broadcasting Company—just a sample from the long list 
which includes Abbott and Costello, Jack Benny, Edgar Bergen, 
Bob Burns, Bob Hope and many more. From smiles and chuckles 
to roars of amusement, the laughs they supply echo everywhere. 





@ MENTAL CHALLENGE. Few people can match the fund of 
knowledge constantly displayed in the always highly amusing 
‘Information Please.’’ And few can resist the temptation to try. 
Program regulars Clifton Fadiman, John Kieran and Franklin P. 
Adams, plus such guests as Deems Taylor and Clifton Webb, 
shown here, set a brilliant pace in this, one of the National Broad- 
casting Company’s popular quiz programs (Mondays, 9:30 p.m. ET). 


@ DRAMA OF AMERICANA. America’s fascination for historic 
achievements—the nation’s appreciation of the American heritage of 
freedom and enterprise—is served by such outstanding programs as the 
famous ‘‘Cavalcade of America’ (Mondays, 8 p.m. ET). In that long- 
popular series of thrilling episodes—superbly written and expertly acted 
by famous stars—exciting drama ranges from tales of early pioneer 
deeds to the current happenings that make headlines of tomorrow. 
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MASTERS OF MUSIC 


See: . 









TOMMY DORSEY 
Sundays, €:30 p.m, EF 


HOWARD BARLOW 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 
Mondays, 8:30 p.m ET 


Sundays, 5 p.m, ET 





SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Wednesdays, 8:30 p.m., £7 


PAUL LAVALLE 
Fridays, 8 p.m., EF 





FRED WARING 
Mondays thru Frideys, 1 a.m. £T 


PHIL SPITALNY 


DONALD VOORHEES 
Sundays, 10 p.m., ET Mondeys. 9 p.m, ET 





@ CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR. To 
prompt permanent and visible recognition of our fight- 
ing men’s valor, NBC places dramatic emphasis on 


their achievements in such programs as “CMH” 


(Wednesdays, 11:30 p.m. ET)—-stories of those men 
who have received the greatest honor for heroism, men 
of the armed services whose daring exploits have won 
the coveted Army or Navy (above) Congressional 
highest award of a grateful nation. 


medal of honor 





@ FOLK MUSIC OF THE NATION. Rollicking 
music, spontaneous gaiety, robust fun—native songs, 
jokes and dances—these are parts of American tradition 
and of modern entertainment. America turns to NBC 
for programs built on these popular appeals . . . finds 
weekly delight in the authentic folk music of “Grand Old 
Opry” (Saturdays, 10:30 p.m. ET) and the lively vari- 
ety of ‘“‘National Barn Dance”’ (Saturdays, 9 p.m. ET). 
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@ UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR. That 
radio can be a means of education as 
well as entertainment has long been 
demonstrated by NBC’s Public Service 
Department, which provides extensive 
courses—scholastically recognized 
broadcasts in history, music, and litera- 
ture. Supplementing these courses are 
many additional programs . . . for 
example, the provocative forum on 
current affairs, ““University of Chicago 
Round Table” (Sundays, 1:30 p.m. ET). 








@ ON DECK WITH NEWS. In peace 
as in war, having the right men at the 
right places at the right time is one 
part of NBC’s famed news coverage. 
World-wide facilities, plus ace NBC com- 
mentators and seasoned reporters such 
as Guthrie Janssen (pictured here on an 
assignment with the Navy) make it pos- 
sible for NBC to carry out the network’s 
policy of complete reliability—a policy 
which recognizes speed as important 
but regards dependability as essential. 





@ TELEVISION. “The Tomorrow” 
people talked of only a short time ago, is 
here today. For thousands are already 
enjoying visual entertainment, news, 
sports, fashion shows,-dramas and other 
presentations via NBC’s New York sta- 
tion WNBT. Five large advertisers are 


already sponsoring programs. Soon, as 
more and more television sets become 
available, larger and larger audiences 
will find visual pleasure added to the 
meaning of the words already so well- 
known throughout the nation, “‘This... 
is the National Broadcasting Company.” 











Discharges. The Army reduced dis- 
charge-point requirements for enlisted men 
from 70 to 60, making some 900,000 ad- 
ditional soldiers eligible for release. The 
discharge score for enlisted WACs was cut 
from 36 to 34. Score requirements for all 
officers and nurses were unchanged. 

The Army Air Forces, simultaneously, 
announced that enlisted men who have 
50 points and two years of service will be 
discharged if they are in the U.S. and 
classed as surplus. Surplus enlisted WACs 
in the Air Forces are to be released if they 
have 25 points and one year of service. 

The Army also reported that 307,000 
soldiers were returned to civilian life dur- 
ing the week that ended October 26, bring- 
ing to 2,225,000 the total released since 
May 12, the day of victory in Europe. 

The Navy lowered its point score for 
male enlisted personnel to 41, and for male 
officers to 46. WAVE enlisted women’s 
scores were reduced to 26 and WAVE offi- 
cer separation score is now at 32. All mar- 
ried Navy nurses were made eligible for 
discharge. 


Shoes. As shoe rationing ended, the Office 
of Price Administration promised that 
there would be plenty of footwear in the 
stores. October production was estimated 
by OPA at 28,000,000 pairs, compared 
with 20,000,000 pairs in August. Novem- 
ber and December production was ex- 
pected to be 29,000,000 to 30,000,000 pairs 
monthly, equal to normal prewar consumer 
demand. Shoe manufacturers, meanwhile, 
met in Washington to recommend price 
increases to OPA. 


Nylons. Industry sources said hosiery 
manufacturers were being supplied with 
enough nylon yarn to produce at least 
32,000,000 pairs of stockings monthly. 


Ammunition. Hunters, marksmen and 
others now may buy all the ammunition 
to be found on dealers’ shelves. Supplies 
are to be scarce for a time, nevertheless. 
The WPB said output was increasing, but 


The March of the News 





that it would take some time to achieve 
large-scale production. Civilian ammuni- 
tion had been tightly rationed up until 
now, and for a time none was to be had. 


Foreign travel. New areas of travel 
were opened to civilians. The United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff said civilians 
now could travel without military permit 
in all areas except Germany, Austria, the 
main islands of Japan, Formosa, Nansei 
Shoto, Nanpo Shoto and Korea. British 
military permits, however, still are re- 
quired for travel in Southeast Asia. 


Automobiles. With 24,000,000 cars on 
the road and new production started, OPA 
reported that there no longer was any 
danger of a breakdown in. automotive 
transportation. Officials predicted, how- 
ever, that buyers of cars for essential pur- 
poses would be inconvenienced for a time 
by the lifting of rationing controls. 


Preticketing. The OPA postponed from 
November 1 to November 15 the date 
when clothing manufacturers must begin 
attaching official OPA price-ceiling tags to 
low-cost garments. 


Surplus sales. Total of war surplus sales 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. was 
announced as $173,649,000. The goods 
disposed of cost the Government an esti- 
$346,404,000. The RFC had on 
$1,322,570,000 of salable surplus 
and $2,435,554,000 in goods and 


mated 
hand 
items 


¢ items considered unsalable. 


Farm income. The Department of Agri- 
culture forecast a 10 to 15 per cent decline 
in farm earnings and income for next 
year, as compared with 1945. The Depart- 
ment said net farm income after taxes 
probably would drop by $1,950,000,000 
from this year’s $13,000,000,000. Over-all 
earnings are expected to fall $2,200,000.- 
000, from a total of $21,200.000,000 in 
1945. Farm income, it was noted, never- 
theless will remain above prewar levels. 
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Luxurious lower-deck lounge of the Stratocruiser 








London—660 minutes by Stratocruiser 


Some millions of Americans have recently 
made new friends in countries all around 
the globe. Many of those friendships will 
continue to flourish. For there are no 
longer any ‘‘far-away places."’ The Boeing 
Stratocruiser will measure in hours the 
distance to any spot on earth. 

You would expect such an airplane from 
Boeing—world’s leading builder of four- 
engine aircraft, pioneer in supercharged 
planes for over-weather stratosphere 
flight, and creator of the mighty B-29. 
And the Boeing Stratocruiser will not 
disappoint you. It is what you want and 
the airlines need. 

The Stratocruiser brings a new, un- 
precedented standard of performance, 
operating efficiency and reliability. For 
it makes full use of the aerodynamic, 
structural and mechanical advancements 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS ¢ THE FLYING FORTRESS +¢ THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


developed by Boeing for big bombers and 
transports during the war. It has a maxi- 
mum cruising speed of 340 miles per hour 
and provides exceptionally low operating 
costs over a wide range of flying jt 
—from 300 to more than 3000 miles. 


Most versatile of all large aircraft, its 
spacious double-deck design and big pay- 
load capacity fit the Stratocruiser for 
almost every type of medium or long 
range operation. In the standard, domestic 
version, 81 passengers may be carried —67 
on the upper deck in large, comfortable 
reclining chairs and 14 in luxurious seats 
in the lounge—with ample luggage and 
cargo capacity. As a de luxe transocean 
plane, the Stratocruiser will accommodate 
75 passengers on daylight trips or at night 
—provide 30 unusually spacious berths 
plus 15 additional seats—together with 








BUY VICTORY BONDS 


baggage and cargo. As a “‘commuter’’ 
transport, it can seat 114 passengers, and 
in all-cargo operation its 192-ton capacity 
and easy-loading provisions make it out- 
standingly efficient. 


For any of these kinds of service, the 
Boeing Stratocruiser offers the lowest di- 
rect operating cost per ton mile achieved 
by any existing aircraft. To meet the need 
for all types of feeder and main line oper- 
ation, other Boeing transports are also 
on the way. 


The extraordinary performance of the Strat- 
ocruiser stems directly from Boeing prin- 
ciples of research, design, engineering and 
manufacture. You can be sure that any air- 


plane “Built by Boeing” is built to lead. 


BOEING 











Keeping a Date with a Sailor 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


Ever since the first American convoy headed overseas, one of Highway 
Transport’s most important jobs has been Keeping Dates with Sailors. 








Fast and flexible, and carrying twice the tonnage of prewar years, motor 
truck lines have been indispensable to the fast flow of supplies to all our 
fighting fronts. Behind each of these highway haulers, scores of other trucks 
worked overtime to enable farms and factories to make deliveries on time. 
When America’s fighting strength was being shifted to the Pacific, truck 
transport was being put to even tougher tests. For, in one year, alone, the 
Army’s shipping schedules called for four times as many supplies for the 
Pacific theater as were sent to Europe during all of World War I. 


At some time during their manufacture, or at some stage of their travel to 
embarkation port, almost all of the 700,000 supply items traveled by truck. 








GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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NEW GMCs... 


- % TO 20 TONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


GMC, builder of nearly 600,000 mili- 
tary vehicles, has now turned its full 
production facilities to the manufac- 
ture of commercial vehicles. Civilian 
GMC trucks are powered by engines 
of the same basic design as the fa- 
mous ‘‘270’’ used in the GMC ‘“‘six- 
by-six’’...the Army ‘‘Workhorse.” 


INVEST IN VICTORY... ge 
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HOME OF COMMERCIAL TRUCKS AND GM COACHES ... VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “ DUCKS" 
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When smoke has cleared away from the developing wage-price battle: 

Wage rates generally will be higher, maybe 10 or 15 per cent higher. 

Salaries will lag behind wages, but will be moving gradually upward. 

Living costs will be a little higher than at present, but not much higher. 

Production rate in industry will be about 40 per cent under the war level; 
will reflect the slowdown that is accompanying adjustment before recovery. 

Unemployment is likely to be large, maybe 8,000,000 or more. 

It is to be early 1946 before industry is set to move ahead, before fights 
now brewing have been settled, before other problems involved ina shift from war to 
peace are worked out. After that, recovery should be rather rapid. 














In the market that is to prevail after initial wage rises..... 

A new automobile is to cost more than in 1942, much more than in 1939. 

A new house will cost about 50 per cent more than before the war. 

Household equipment will cost at least 25 per cent more than before war. 

Clothing is to be higher-priced as quality comes back. Clothing already is 
priced much above prewar when quality is considered. 

Food will become a little cheaper, but not much. 

Rentals will be held down, where anything is available to rent. It is a likely 
prospect that rent control will ease, however, after midy’ ir. 

Over-all cost of living in 1946 probably will be about one third higher than 
in January, 1941, and will be tending to move higher. It could take a jump after mid- 
year, after price and rent controls are modified drastically as they may be when the 
present price law expires. A White House hope is that industry will be producing 
so much by next June that price controls,except for rent, can end, or at least be 
reduced to a mere skeleton of their present shape. 











Big point is, however, that U. S. is coasting, not speeding, into production 
for civilian use; is moving leisurely to meet an explosive demand for goods. 

These things tend to be overlooked as reconversion drags...e. 

At least 12,000,000 new cars are needed to meet pent-up demand. No more than 
300,000 will be made in 1945 and no more than 4,000,000 in 1946. 











's At least 5,000,000 dwelling units are needed to relieve what is a critical 

mm shortage of housing. Most optimistic estimates are that 500,000 new houses will be 
ill constructed in 1946 while more than that number of new families will be added to 

we the list of those who are seeking a place to live. 

es Nearly 12,000,000 veterans have returned or will return to civilian life by 
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mid-1946; will be needing everything from houses to neckties. Already the men 
getting out of service are running into critical shortages. 


yy 


Then people tend to forget fundamental things like this: 

U. S. population has risen nearly 7,000,000 since 1940, will rise another 
6,500,000 by 1950. Population already is very near 140,000,000. 

Births since Pearl Harbor alone have exceeded 10,500,000. Birth rate is 
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holding not far from the peak war level and is likely to rise in early postwar. 

This country is in a period of rapid population growth. There is a record nunm- 
ber of new families, usually seeking new homes. There also is a movement of people 
away from farms to towns and cities. Farm population has shrunk by about 5,000,000 
during the war period, has declined to about 25,500,000, with prospect that it 
will not rise materially for some time after the war. Result is that people from the 
farms are crowding into cities where an expanded city population already is burst- 
ing out at the seams. 

Delay in satisfying demands of this expanded population just adds to the 
explosive character of those demands, adds to the chance that demand will break 
loose in a way to force broad price increases of the kind not desired. 





Slow motion in the shift from war to peace production is related in part 
to official concern over the size of industry's profits, to moves to assure that 
a big cut in any profits should be had by workers. 

The White House is told that it should be worried about industry's profit 
level, that too high a level of profits could prevent prolonged prosperity. 

Line of argument being advanced is this: 

A high profit rate tends to oversaving by industry, tends to pile up funds 
that often are not invested in new job-creating industries. If profits are to 
be high, there should be a heavy tax on profits not distributed or invested. 

A high level of dividends, however, can cause trouble too, can result in 
further concentration of income in hands of people with large incomes who also 
tend to oversave, to accumulate funds that often lie idle or go to bid up 
prices of existing equities rather than to flow into job-creating new investment. 

So, Government should step in to assure that industry pays out a larger and 
larger share of earnings to workers who spend much, as a group, and save little. 

That's the argument. It is influencing Government policy; is causing the 
present stress on need for wage increases while price levels are held stable. 

Qld idea that prosperity started with big profits is not shared officially. 











There is this to be noted about Mr. Truman's attitude, however..... 

Labor pressure to make- public a study showing very large corporation profit 
in prospect for 1946 was resisted. President did not indorse this study. 

A specific wage increase, based upon the profit study, was not advocated by 
the President despite efforts to induce him to suggest a specific increase. 

Instead, it was left to Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, to make public a 
Study of prospective earnings in the automobile industry, to suggest that this in- 
dustry could grant 15 per cent wage rise in 1946 and 10 per cent more in 1947. 

That is probably to be the technique in other industries. Idea would be to pub- 
lish official studies on earnings prospects prior to negotiations for wage in- 
creases, to bolster wage-increase demands in that way. 

You are given the automobile industry study on page 98. 











Strikes now generating probably will be settled rather quickly. 

White House policy will be to move in quickly when a strike does occur ina big 
industry; will not be to let matters drift toa crisis. 

Wage-adjustment period may be stretched out into 1946. There then will be an- 
other adjustment period sometime in 1946 on basis of White House suggestion. 

Testing period in price control will come in first half of next year. 

Prices themselves in relation to wages and profits are not to be surveyed 
again on a broad basis until spring of 1946. Official assumption now is that the 
profit level in industry is to be high once volume production starts. 

Volume production in many lines of civilian goods may not be attained much be-=- 
fore mid-1946. Delay in production will add to pressures for price inflation. 

















See also pages 13, 22, 26, 56. 
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So youll 
see better 


Nature designed your 

eyes for seeing by day- 

light. But the average 
person spends most of his waking 
hours under artificial light. 

To develop better artificial light 
—for all living and working con- 
ditions—has been a continuous 
project of G-E engineers and re- 
search scientists. They have even 
developed a whole new Science 
of Seeing. 

The pictures on this page illus- 
trate a few ways in which G. E. is 
helping you see the day-by-day 
and night-to-night things more 
easily. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Powdered Light. This luminous powder that you see is a phosphor. Coating the inside of 
every G-E fluorescent lamp, it transforms invisible rays into soft, cool light. Recently 
General Electric developed a remarkable new phosphor which will be used in a new 
fluorescent sun lamp to provide healthful summer sunshine all year round, economically 
and efficiently. And speaking of economy, G-E lamp research has reduced the cost of a 
60-watt G-E bulb by 75% since 1923. Another way in which General Electric helps to 
bring More Goods to More People at Less Cost. 





The tiny 7-watt G-E bulb in this night light What's the best light for reading? You'll soon see important events as they happen 
makes darkened halls safely navigable for sleepy Above is one of many testing devices —by improved television with a bigger screen 
people. It’s especially useful in homes withsmall in the G-E Lighting Research Labora- and clearer reception. Back in 1928 a G-E en- 
children. And the cost of electric current has tory.eThe amount of light on the  gineer, Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, gave the first 
been brought so low that, at average residential page and the amount of generalillum- public television demonstration. And for more 
rates, this little lamp will burn for four 8-hour ination inside the sphere are varied than five years now, G. E. has been telecasting 
nights for only a penny or so! to determine best seeing conditions. regular programs from its own station, WRGB. 


The best investment in the world is in your country’s future 
KEEP ALL THE BONDS YOU BUY 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








Patapar 


Did you enjoy butter on your toast this 
morning? Chances are it came fresh to 
your home in the protecting folds of 
Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. For 
years this unique paper has been the pro- 
tective wrapper for leading brands of 
butter, meats, fish, cheese, shortening, 
ice cream and many other delicate foods. 


High wet-strength 
...resists grease, too 


Patapar is the high wet-strength paper. 
When moist foods are wrapped in it, 
Patapar stays intact — gives real pro- 
tection. 

When it comes in contact with fats, 
grease or oils, Patapar resists penetra- 
tion. Its outer surface remains clean — 
inviting. 

Patapar is sanitary, odorless, taste- 
less. It helps safeguard flavor. 


. Helps win 
7 sales 


\\ 
ey Patapar has a rich tex- 
= ture. It suggests qual- 
Bi. a ae ity. It attracts people. 
It helps win sales. 

When Patapar is printed the effect is 
vivid and colorful. We do the printing in 
our own plants by letterpress or offset 
lithography. Expert craftsmen handle 
every detail of printing Patapar wrappers 
— artwork, engravings, 
typesetting — everything. 

For the whole story 
about Patapar and its 
thousands of applications 
write on’ your business 
letterhead for the new 
booklet U. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








°. 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do' 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
3 tax on the income of a trust that you 
set up if you retain powers to shift the 
trust income among various beneficiaries. 
In one case where the grantor of a dis- 
cretionary trust had powers to substitute 
himself as sole trustee and to designate 
which beneficiaries should receive pay- 
ments, a circuit court of appeals holds that 
he is taxable on the entire trust income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN dispose of all shoe ration 
stamps, certificates and checks that you 
have on hand. In discontinuing shoe ra- 
tioning, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion points out that dealers, distributors 
and manufacturers no longer need keep 
these rationing records unless they are re- 
quired by other Government orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always reduce the wages 
of your workers to their prewar levels 
when reconverting from war production to 
civilian production. The War Labor Board 
refused to allow one company to return 
to its former peacetime wage rates when 
it switched from production of armored 
plate for aircraft to manufacture of bath- 
tubs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN manufacture and sell am- 
munition without regard to previous re- 
strictions of the War Production Board. 
All production and distribution controls 
are removed by revocation of this limi- 
tation order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a cost-plus contrac- 
tor, expect to be repaid by the Govern- 
ment for costs of preparing to engage in 
business before obtaining a Government 
contract. The War Department’s Board 
of Contract Appeals holds that a cost-plus 
contractor cannot be reimbursed for de- 
ferred charges to cover the costs of setting 
up an organization, 


YOU CAN use a new pricing method 
in establishing the ceiling prices of radios 
and phonographs that you manufacture. 
OPA issues a new pricing formula that re- 
flects increased costs of materials, com- 
ponents and labor. 


and administrative decisions; 


YOU CANNOT always be required to 
pay an income tax on an annuity pension 
in the year when the pension is authorized 
for you by your company. In one case 
where a bonus was paid to a corporation 
official in the form of an annuity trust, the 
U.S. Tax Court rules that the payment 
was not actually or constructively re. 
ceived in the year the bonus was author- 
ized since the recipient had no choice in 
the time, manner or form of payment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN produce more types of 
paints than heretofore. The Bureau of 
Standards removes some of the wartime 
restrictions imposed on manufacturers of 
paints and varnishes involving number of 
colors produced and sizes of containers 
used. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain the new tax 
form that must be filed in connection with 
your fourth-quarter report to the Treasury 
on income tax withheld from your em- 
ployes’ wages. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue releases this new Form W-3 along 
with instructions on its use. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a federally inspected 
slaughterer, fail to deliver each week to 
the Government, before making civilian 
deliveries, the amount of beef, veal and 
mutton that vou were required to set aside 
during the previous week. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture adds this requirement 
to its set-aside orders, 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell a new automobile with- 
out requiring a purchase certificate from 
the buyer. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion thus removes all rationing controls 
over new automobiles coming from the 
assembly lines. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a wider variety of styles 
in manufacturing women’s clothing. In 
one of its last actions before turning over 
its controls to the new Civilian Production 
Administration, WPB allows more leeway 
in the styles of sleeves, belts aud sashes 
for women’s garments. Other limitations, 
including the length of women’s wear, are 
unchanged. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue UNtrep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Many a war-born technique holds 
important possibilities for peace- 
time production. Which can you 
profitably use? How? Where? 

Applying electrical and steam 
power for all industry has brought 
Westinghouse engineers into inti- 
mate contact with widely diversi- 
fied production problems. This 
broad industry experience has led 
to development of many improved 





PLYWOOD BONDING... 
of thick sections formerly required hours) 
with steam platens. Electronic dielectric} 
heating cut curing time to minutes. 


Write for your copy today! > 


techniques—not only in distribu- 
tion and application of power—but 
in metallurgy, plastics, ceramics and 
processing methods as well. 

To provide a quick review of 
some of these important develop- 
ments—to help you determine 
where and how they may be applied 
to your product or process—is the 
purpose of the Westinghouse “Re- 
port to Industry”. 


Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE: 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 





17,000 CASTINGS IN 24 HOURS... 
can be inspected for internal defects on 
this new Westinghouse industrial x-ray 
unit... the Productograph. 


A copy of this 52-page book will 
be sent upon request to your local 
Westinghouse office. Or write to 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

A corps of Westinghouse engi- 
neers is ready to work with you 
on any problem involving applica- 
tion of power, rehabilitation or 
maintenance of equipment and ma- 
terial substitution. A call to your 
Westinghouse office will bring an 
engineer well qualified to discuss 


your specific needs. lites ah 





35% OF FLOOR SPACE SAVED 
by replacing old, cumbersome, mechani- 
cal drive with Westinghouse Mot-o-trol 
electronic speed control. Set-up time 
reduced, production greatly improved. 








BACK THE VICTORY LOAN DRIVE 


‘ « 


There’s a NEW TOUCH, a NEW ACTION in the NEW REMINGTON— 
the sweetest running typewriter you’ve ever used! Developed by 
Remington Rand research, perfected by Remington Rand engineers, 
it puts at your fingertips a Personal Touch more sensitive, more uni- 
form, an action that’s faster, more streamlined than ever before 
conceived. A new touch that’s instantly changeable to your desire—a 
new action, swifter than the fastest flying fingers...here are the two 
features most wanted by every typist, and built into a typewriter as 
only Remington Rand craftsmen know how to build them. No wonder 
more Remingtons have been sold than any other make! No wonder 
Remington Rand is the FIRST name in typewriters! See for yourself... 


phone your nearby Remington Rand office or representative ... today! 


Reminglon 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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NEW WAGE-PRICE PROGRAM: 
MOVE FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Give and Take by Labor, Employers and Government as Basic Policy 


Promise of a restudy of 
production costs to assure 
an equitable profit level 


The terms on which this country is ex- 
pected to go to work to produce postwar 
prosperity now are outlined by President 
Truman. Those terms require some give 
and take on the part of industry, labor and 
Government. 

Industry is expected to give some in- 
creases in wage rates to offset in part the 
loss of income that comes to workers who 
no longer are receiving overtime pay. At 
the same time, industry is called upon to 
accept present price levels, in most prod- 
ucts, for the time being. 

Labor is expected to take a wage in- 
crease of less than the 30 per cent its lead- 
ers are demanding. In return for the wage 
increase, labor is supposed to give as- 
surance that new wage demands will be 
delayed for a period and that there will be 
less tendency toward industrial strife. 

Government, on its part, is to sit on 
the side lines while labor and industry try 
to reach agreement through collective bar- 
gaining. It offers no fixed formula, no pro- 
posal for a specific rise in wages tied to a 
specific rise in prices. But it is prepared to 
make cost-and-profit studies of minor in- 
dustries that, when made public, may have 
an influence on bargaining. If industry 
finds that it cannot make a “fair and rea- 
sonable profit” under the price that pre- 
vails and in the light of its wage payments, 
then the Government after a few months 
will consider a price rise. (For text of 
President’s statement and a Department of 
Commerce study of the automobile indus- 
try’s profits outlook, see pages 95-99.) 

The one present determination on the 
part of the White House is that a broad 
general price rise must be avoided. 

Against that background, the following 
results are anticipated by those officials in 
a position to appraise the outlook: 

Strikes probably will occur on a broader 
scale for a time as industry hoids off from 
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any general raise in wages of the size that 
organized labor will insist upon at first. 
Officials are aware that employers often 
are not in a mood to make an increase if 
that increase is merely the starting point 
for immediate new demands. 

A_ settlement, however, is expected 
within a relatively short time on the basis 
of wage increases that may average around 
15 per cent, instead of the 30 per cent labor 
is asking. The feeling is that labor is not in 
position to wage long strikes and that in- 
dustry is in a mood to start production. 

Price increases will be permitted when 
essential to assure industry a reasonable 
return. Few broad increases are expected. 
The official feeling is 


straight-time hourly earnings in a large 
majority of manufacturing industries have 
increased more than 30 per cent since Jan- 
uary, 1941. Therefore, only a minority 
of manufacturing plants within industries 
will be affected by this deviation from a 
firm pricing policy. 

An end to general price control is 
hoped for by mid-1946. By that time, if 
official expectations are borne out, in- 
dustry’s production volume will be large 
enough to relieve the most urgent pres- 
sure of demands so that the economic ma- 
chinery can be freed of the present re- 
straint of control over prices and over 
wages. Rents probably will have to re- 





that small business 
should be treated liber- 
ally in the making of 
price policy and that 
many increases should 
be authorized to assure 
marginal firms an op- 
portunity to get going. 
A price increase for the 
steel industry probably 


is inevitable. Electrical machinery 71.6 100.5 140.4 
An effort will be made Machinery, excl. elec. 73.5 108.0 146.9 
Automobiles 95.0 123.6 130.1 


through price adjust- 


ments to raise industrial oe Pe: a oan 
wages that have lagged j heed tae . = 
behind the increased cost Nondurable goods: mn : 
of living. This will be Textile mill products 47.8 75.7 158.4 
done by approving high- Apparel 56.0 84.4 150.7 
: ‘ings t Leather & products 54.6 83.8 153.5 
+ ee Food 62.0 833 1344 
able workers in individ- a 50.1 743 1483 
ual ; plants to receive Paper & allied products 612 82.7 135.1 
straight-time hourly Printing & allied prod. 87.2 1103 126.5 
earnings that are at Chemicals 67.2 94.8 141.1 
least 30 per cent above Rubber products 763 1072 140.5 
earnings of January, Miscellaneous 63.1 93.5 148.2 


1941. This is to com- 
pensate for the ap- 
proximate 30 per cent 
increase in the cost of 
living that has occurred 
since January, 1941. 
The accompanying ta- 
ble shows, however, that 





WAGES VS. LIVING COSTS 


Changes in straight-time hourly earnings of factory workers 
and in urban living costs, January, 1941, to August, 1945. 


Straight-time Earnings 


Durable goods: 
Tron and steel 


Living costs (1935-39=100) 100.0 128.2 128.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics hourly earnings data 
corrected to eliminate overtime wages. Figures are adjusted to 
eliminate overtime wage premiums, but they do not show the 
effect of downgrading that is occurring in the shifting of 
workers away from higher-paid to lower-paid industries 
and also from the shifting from one company to another. 


(cents per hour) Aug. 1945 
Jan. Aug. as % of 
1941 1945 Jan. 1941 


74.5 106.5 143.0 
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1937 EPIDEMIC 
In that year the issue was union recognition 


main under some control beyond that time. 

That is the situation as it now is as- 
sessed. It is recognized that the period 
just ahead will bring some strife before 
acceptable wage adjustments are worked 
out and before industry can proceed un- 
der full steam. 

To deal with disputes, the Adminis- 
tration has these methods in mind: 





The U.S. Conciliation Service will 
continue to act as a conciliating and 
mediating agency in cases where agree- 
ments cannot be reached. This agency now 
is being strengthened and a study is being 
made of methods to reorganize it into a 
more potent force for labor peace. It will 
function in its present form until such 
time as substitute machinery is established. 





cB 


1945 CRISIS 


—Acme 


In this year the issue is reduced earnings 





The Labor-Management Conference, 
now being held in Washington, is expected 
to agree on some machinery for adjusting 
disputes. This machinery may take the 
form of a broadened Conciliation Service 
or it may call for establishment of a new 
mediation agency. If labor and manage- 
ment can agree on machinery, congres- 
sional approval of enabling legislation 
should be easily forthcoming. 

Voluntary arbitration is expected to fig- 
ure prominently in the labor-management 
discussions. Both will oppose arbitration 
by compulsion, but may be able to agree on 
machinery that offers employers and unions 
a place to go in the Government with 
cases that both are willing to arbitrate. 

The War Labor Board will function for 
only a short time as a wage-stabilization 
agency, largely devoted to cleaning up 
old cases. It plans to wind up its affairs by 
Jan. 1. No plans are in sight to revive it. 

While the Government no longer is at- 
tempting to fix wage rates except in cases 
where price increases are involved, it 
nevertheless is freely advising industry as 
to how it can afford to raise wages under 
existing price ceilings. The argument is 
being used that production costs will be 
lower during 1946 and that therefore 
wages can rise accordingly. 

Factors reducing costs in manufac- 
turing industries are cited as: 

Reduction of overtime, it is said, will 
permit a 4.5 per cent boost in wages. 

Downgrading is cited as a cost-reduc- 
tion factor that will enable manufacturers 
to raise wages 9.5 per cent. 

Excess-profits tax. It is claimed repeal 
of this tax will provide manufacturing in- 
dustries 10 per cent more money for wages. 

It appears from this reasoning that 
manufacturers could pay workers 24 per 
cent more without price relief. But these 
figures carry many qualifications and are 
based on an optimistic profit outlook. They 
are disputed by industry. 

The outlook. There are some who fear 
that, before the wage issue is settled to 
the satisfaction of employers and workers, 
the country may be in for a period of in- 
dustrial warfare comparable to that of 
1937. In that year, there was an epidemic 
of strikes over the issue of union recogni- 
tion. The strikes ahead will be over an 
issue that is even more basic to workers, 
that of reduced earnings. 

Whether this situation occurs is largely 
up to the workers and their employers 
themselves. The President has made it clear 
that the Government henceforth wants to 
be only an adviser in wage matters. His 
statement of policy should serve to clear 
the air of uncertainty and pave the way 
for some serious and sincere collective bar- 
gaining. While there still is price control, 
however, the Government cannot take a 
complete back seat in wage matters. 
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$3,012,000,000 revenue loss 
that is expected to result 
next year from new law 


Taxpayers—individuals and _ corpora- 
tions—are to find their tax burdens con- 
siderably lightened next year. Congress has 
provided the largest reduction in tax lia- 
bilities ever granted in a single revenue 
measure, and the Revenue Act of 1945 
goes further in this direction than the 
Treasury, the House or the Senate orig- 
inally proposed to go. 

For individuals, the largest percentage 
reductions go to low-income groups, but 
the dollar savings to millionaires will 
amount to a substantial annual sum. Here 
is the way the individual income tax on 
next year’s earnings will apply: 

Normal tax of 3 per cent will continue. 

Exemptions for normal tax, however, 
are to be the same as those for surtax— 
$500 for each taxpayer and each depend- 
ent—instead of a single $500 exemption. 
That will have the effect of relieving 
12,000,000 present taxpayers from any in- 
come tax at all. A married person without 
dependents, for example, now gets a $1,000 
exemption for normal tax, since he can 
include his wife as well as himself. 

Surtax rates are lowered three percent- 
age points in each bracket. That means 
that surtaxes begin at 17 per cent on the 
first $2,000 of income subject to tax, and 
graduate to 88 per cent on surtax net in- 
come above $200,000, instead of ranging 
from 20 per cent to 91 per cent. 

Finally, after the tax is computed, indi- 
viduals then may take a 5 per cent credit 
from their combined normal tax and surtax. 

This schedule of individual income tax 
tates contains some element of every tax- 
lief proposal advanced to Congress. 
Higher exemptions for normal tax go a 
long way toward repealing that tax, as the 
Treasury asked. The  three-percentage- 
point cuts in surtax satisfy the House, 
which first voted four percentage points. 
And the 5 per cent credit satisfies those 
who favored across-the-board tax reduction. 

Effect of the law, as the table on page 
l6 shows, is to give every taxpayer some 
reduction, ranging from 6.8 per cent for 
$1,000,000 incomes to 100 per cent for 
many in low-income groups. A man with 
5,000 subject to income tax, married and 
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having two children, will pay $589 next 
year, against $755 he will owe this year. 

Withholding taxes on wage and salary 
incomes will drop after next January 1. 
A person making $100 a week, with a wife 
and two children (four exemptions), will 
have $10.50 withheld from his pay check, 
instead of $13.50. That amounts to a slight 
increase in take-home pay. 

New withholding tables already have 
been compiled, and should be available 





VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATOR BRADLEY 


YOUR 1946 TAX REDUCTION: 
SAVINGS FOR EVERYBODY 


Effect of Biggest Over-All Cut in History on Firms and Individuals 


back taxes, and no penalties will attach 
to the delinquencies. 

For corporations, the new tax law 
provides that more of 1946 profits can be 
kept by the company, either for expansion 
or for payment of dividends. 

Excess-profits tax is repealed as of Jan. 
1, 1946. This means an end to the levy of 
85.5 per cent that applied to profits when 
they were high compared to prewar earn- 
ings; means that all corporate income will 





—Harris & Ewing 


TREASURY SECRETARY VINSON 


. .. fighters were given a tax furlough 


to employers from Collectors of Internal 
Revenue as soon as they can be printed. 
Income tax forms should be easier to fill 
out after the new tax rates go into effect. 
That will be in March, 1947, since next 
March’s forms will be based on 1945 taxes. 
For most persons, normal tax net income 
and surtax net income will be identical, 
since the same exemptions and deductions 
are allowed for each. Only persons who 
hold partially tax-exempt securities will 
have different tax bases for the two levies. 
Interest on partially tax-exempt issues is 
subject to surtax but not to normal tax. 
Veterans are granted special relief. All 
service pay for enlisted men is free of tax 
for any year after Dec. 31, 1940. Officers 
and enlisted men also are given three years 
from the time they are discharged to pay 


be subject only to normal tax and surtax. 

Refunds from excess-profits taxes paid 
in war years, however, still can be claimed 
by corporations if they would have had an 
unused excess-profits credit for 1946. No 
excess-profits tax will be imposed on 1946 
earnings, but corporations still may’ cal- 
culate their unused excess-profits credit for 
1946 and carry that back to reduce excess- 
profits taxes for 1944 or 1945. Effect of this 
provision is to allow reconversion expenses 
to be applied against wartime earnings, 
instead of the postwar earnings, which 
may be smaller. 

Surtax rates on corporations also are re- 
duced for large and small earners. The 
surtax on corporate net income above 
$50,000 is reduced from 16 per cent to 14 
per cent. For corporations that make less 
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stead of the full declared- 
VE xcess-profits r 
HOW INCOME TAXES WILL BE CUT on eee eee 
otherwise would have applied. 
The effect that the new tax law will have on the Pay-roll taxes will be 
incomes of married persons with two dependents—a frozen through 1946 at the 
typical U.S. family—is shown in this table. ae 
. prevailing rate of 1 per cent 
Net income Total tax Total tax Amount Per cent on employers and 1 per cent 
fe Ie “= ‘ ~ " ° 
before on 1945 on 1946 of reduc- reduc on workers. This levy for old- 
exemptions wmcome mcome tion tion : e 
nea aa eee ree age retirement purposes had 
600 ‘ eS ; 3 100.0 been scheduled to jump to 
800 9 — 9 100.0 214 per cent each for the 
1,000 5 we 15 ces employer and the worker. 
nae - <a -° $ Use tax on automobiles 
2,000 45 -- 45 100.0 | ape, 
2,500 160 95 65 40.6 and motorboats of $5 a ve- 
3,000 Q75 190 85 30.9 hicle also is repealed effective 
4,000 505 380 one np July 1, 1946. Most of the 
5,000 755 589 66 22.0 Less ‘ [a 
7,500 1.440 1.169 271 18.9 “an age ne ae i aeepe 
10.000 2 945 1.862 383 17.1 rom individual motorists 
25,000 9,705 8,522 1,183 12.2 and boat owners, but the tax 
50,000 26,865 24.111 2,754 10.3 was an expense item for 
100,000 68,565 62,301 6,264 9.1 fir 
250,000 207.985 190,475 ‘17,510 8.4 — that operated ~~ of 
500,000 442,985 406,600 —- 36.385 8.2 passenger cars and trucks. 
1,000,000 900,000* + —- 838.850 61,150 6.8 Cost to the Government 
*Statutory tax under proposed law—85.5 per cent of the new tax measure will 
of net income. be a reduction of $5,920,000,- 
000 in tax liabilities for 1946. 








than $50,000, the surtax rate on the first 
$25,000 of net earnings is reduced from 10 
per cent to 6 per cent. 

Large corporations, thus, get a reduc- 
tion of two percentage points on their com- 
bined normal tax and surtax. The normal 
tax remains at 24 per cent for this group, 
but the reduction in surtax will lower the 
combined rate from 40 to 38 per cent. 

Smaller corporations get four percent- 
age points knocked off their combined nor- 
mal tax and surtax. The company that- 
nets $25,000 next year, for example, will 
be taxed at a combined rate of 23 per cent, 
instead of 27 per cent. 

Smaller corporations, however, will get 
no reduction on whatever excess-profits 
taxes they owe on this year’s income. An 
attempt to raise the specific exemption for 
excess-profits tax from $10,000 to $25,000 
on 1945 earnings failed. 

The new levies on corporations for all 
income groups apply to 1946 income and 
will be payable in 1947. Corporations with 
more than $50,000 in 1946 earnings are not 
allowed to apply the lower surtax rate on 
the first $25,000 of their net income. 

Debt retirements by corporations can 
be excluded from their gross income again 
_ in 1946. Railroads that realize gains from 
canceling debts th.ough bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings also can exclude those gains from 
income reports. 

Capital stock tax and the related de- 
clared-value excess-profits tax are repealed, 
the year ended June 30, 1945, is the last on 
which liability is to be calculated. 

Foreign properties recovered from 
enemy countries during 1945 also get spe- 
cial tax relief. These recoveries will be 
taxed at 1.25 per cent of their value, in- 
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That is the largest reduction 
ever provided in a single revenue measure 
and exceeds the amount in either the 
House or Senate bill. It also exceeds by 
$920,000,000, the margin of safety indi- 
cated by the Treasury. 

Underlying purpose in allowing such 
large tax reductions now, when Treasury 
deficits still continue to be high, is to speed 
reconversion of industry to peacetime op- 
erations and to encourage ex- 





will amount to a saving in tax expense to 
individuals. 

Actual revenue losses in the 1946 eal. 
endar year, however, are not likely to be 
as large as estimates indicate. Tax receipts 
will not fall as sharply as the reduction jn 
tax liabilities. Corporations, for example 
will pay in 1946 the excess-profits taxes 
and the regular corporation taxes due on 
earnings for 1945. 

In the 1946 calendar year, Treasury 
revenues are expected to be $3,012,000,000 
less than they would be under current tax 
rates. Individuals will pay $2,644,000,000 
less in income taxes; $140,000,000 will be 
lost from the use tax, and $228,000,000 will 
be lost from the capital stock tax. 

In the 1947 calendar year, the full effect 
of the $5,920,000,000 tax reduction will be 
felt by the Treasury. In that period, how- 
ever, Government expenditures are ex- 
pected to be sharply below the outlay for 
1946, and, in the last half of 1947, receipts 
and expenditures may approach a balance 
even with reduced taxes. 

It is this prospect that probably influ- 
enced Congress to go further in tax reduc- 
tions than Treasury Secretary Vinson 
recommended. As a matter of fact, Con- 
gress intends to pass another tax-reduction 
bill in 1946, applying principally to war- 
time excises that were left unchanged in 
the 1945 law and to individual income tax 
rates. The amount of reductions, however, 
will depend upon business and employment 
conditions prevailing at the time. 





pansion. Tax relief for indi- 
viduals is designed to pro- 
mote consumer _ spending, 
thereby providing industry 
with a market. And relief al- 
lowed corporations is expect- 
ed to encourage industry to 
expand to meet that market. 
Tax savings to corpora- 
tions are estimated to aggre- 
gate $3,136,000,000 in 1946, 
or 34.6 per cent of total cor- 
porate liability under present 
law. Biggest savings will 
come from excess-profits tax 
repeal and surtax reductions 
— totaling $2,908,000,000. 
The remaining $228,000,000 
will result from eliminating 
the capital stock tax. 
Individual savings from 
tax reductions are estimated 
to aggregate $2,644,000,000 
in the year ahead—approxi- 
mately 20 per cent less than 
individuals would have owed 
under present rates. In addi- 
tion, most of the $140,000,- 
000 expected to be lost to the 





-Government through repeal 


of the automobile use tax 














—Coffman in Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
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SHE guides his planning 


Intelligently planned consumer re- 
search enables the man at the 
designing board to find out from the 
woman in the home how the prod- 
ucts she buys and uses can be made 
better. It is the partnership of man 
and woman at work in one of its 
most practical aspects. 

This partnership has developed 
better homes, better appliances, 
better textiles, better foodstuffs—as 
the man who makes the product 
has sought the approval of the 


woman who influences its purchase. 


A Better Magazine, Too 


Since 1934 McCall’s has employed 
this same resultful technique in its 
own research. A consumer study is 
conducted every month by personal 
contact with women in their homes. 
These studies enable McCall’s edi- 
tors to build a magazine which re- 
flects, to a unique degree, what 
women think and want. This under- 


standing of its audience explains 


why ideas move so effectively from 
McCall’s pages into the minds of its 
readers. 

For the women in more than 
3,500,000 homes McCall’s is not only. 
a source of entertainment, inspira- 
tion and guidance—it is actually a 


magazine they live by. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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"I've collected good dividends in gas- 
oline mileage all through tne war from 
the Studebaker Champion I bought 
late in 1940,” says a State of Washing- 
ton insurance man. 





“I deliver the mail in Kansas," says 
another Studebaker owner, “and my 
Studebaker Champion has been giving 
me the most economical service of any 
car I’ve used on my route in 25 years.” 








“My Champion's engine has never 
been touched,’’ says an Idaho clergyman 
who has already driven his car more 
than 72,000 miles over all kinds of 
roads in all kinds of weather. 














"My Champion is a 1942 model and 
fairly new. In 36,500 miles it has aver- 
aged 25 miles per gallon with virtually 
no repair cost,” says a former U. S. 
government civilian employee in Ohio, 
now in the Navy. 


“Our gas coupons took 
us farther in our 1939 
Champion than many of 
our friends could go,” says 
a Michigan woman. “All 
we had ever heard about 
Studebaker economy has 
certainly proved true.” 

















IKE millions of other Amer- 
icans, you’re undoubtedly 
thrilled to see new cars again 
rolling off the production lines. 
But if you own a Studebaker 
Champion, you probably don’t 
have to be too concerned about 
getting a new Champion right 
away. 

More likely than not, you can 
choose to avoid the early rush, 
because there’s plenty of fine 
low-cost transportation still left 
inthe Champion you’re driving. 

Your good fortune in having a 
dependable Champion to stand 
by you won't stop you, of course, 
from dropping in at your Stude- 
baker dealer’s and getting an 
eyeful of the stunning new air: 


curve beauty that makes the new 
Champion such an exciting car. 
There’s nothing like its original 
and exclusive skyway styling, its 
distinctive color finishes and 
luxurious appointments in the 
lowest price field. 

What’s more, this new Cham- 
pion has the advanced Stude- 
baker engineering and painstak- 
ing father-and-son craftsman- 
ship which assure consistent 
operating economy and long 
lasting quality—and make it the 
outstanding low-priced invest- 
ment in a new car right now. 


Studebaker 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
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Our Aid to China: 


Risk of Involving 
U.S. in Civil War 


This country suddenly is discovering 
that her armed forces in China are in 
danger of being caught in the middle of 
the long-expected Chinese civil war. 

Trouble spofs where American forces 
in China are located are shown on the 
accompanying map. At these spots and in 
nearby areas, American soldiers, sailors, 
fliers and Marines are giving “aid short of 
war” to the Chinese Nationalists which 
may be valuable to them in their struggle 
against the Chinese Communists. 

U. S. Army Air Forces are transporting 
thousands of Nationalist soldiers by plane 
to areas in North China claimed by the 
Communists as part of their domain. 

U. S. Navy ships are transporting other 
thousands of Nationalist troops by sea to 
North China ports. 

U.S. Marines numbering more than 
50,000 are guarding these ports, as well 
as railroads, coal mines and other facilities 
that are essential to the Nationalist Army. 

U.S. Army “liaison teams,” including 
hundreds of officers and men, are accom- 
panying the Nationalist divisions, although 
they themselves are not asked to fight. 

U. S. weapons in large quantity are be- 
ing used by the Nationalist forces and in 
smaller amount by the Communists. (See 
page 33.) 

All this adds up to a major role for the 
United States Government in the impend- 
ing showdown’ between Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists. 

Chiang‘s immediate aim is to occupy 
Chinese territory, including Manchuria, 
formerly held by the Japanese. He also 
sees an opportunity to smash his Com- 
munist opposition, and, for the first time 
in his long career, to win complete con- 
trol of China. He has under his command 
some 40 U.S.-trained divisions, including 
the well-equipped and well-fed Chinese 
troops who fought in Burma. Because of 
lack of railways and highways, Chiang’s 
forces in the past were not able to concen- 
trate against the Communists in the 
North. Now, however, his troops are being 
carried by U.S. planes and ships. Thus, 
they are not only reaching far-distant ter- 
ritory to be taken over from the Japanese, 
but are seizing strategic positions from 
which to move against the Communists. 

The Communists have been carefully 
avoiding a clash with American forces and 
are claiming that, if full-scale civil war 
breaks out, the responsibility will be 
Chiang’s. Massed along the Great Wall 
in North China and around several ports 
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in Manchuria, they are trying to bléck 
Chiang’s men from Manchuria, which 
Russia has promised to turn over to the 
Central Government. They believe that 
success in this maneuver would give them 
leverage to compel Chiang to make a po- 
litical settlement acceptable to them. 
U.S. strategy appears to be based on 
the theory that U.S. training, U.S. weap- 
ons, and transportation by U.S. planes 
and ships give Chiang’s forces all the help 
they need ‘to overcome Communist opposi- 
tion. American commanders are alarmed, 
however, over the danger that their units 
may become involved in actual fighting. 
Already several American lives have been 
lost in the crash near Peiping of an Ameri- 
can transport plane that was carrying Chi- 
nese soldiers. The commanders are dis- 
turbed also because their men are home- 
sick and are writing letters home com- 
plaining over being held overseas to settle 
China’s internal troubles. Therefore, these 
officers are urging the Chinese to rush 
reinforcements to the trouble spots so 
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the American forces can be sent home. 

Russia’s role in all this is not yet 
clear. Rumors that Russia was turning 
over Japanese arms to the Chinese Com- 
munists have not been confirmed. Mean- 
while, reports from Chungking say that 
Russia is planning to evacuate Manchuria 
by Dec. 1 and is arranging to turn the 
country over to China, as promised in the 
Soviet-Chinese treaty signed last August. 

The picture to date thus reveals the 
U.S. actively lined up behind the Chung- 
king Chinese and Russia apparently keep- 
ing hands off. The danger remains, how- 
ever, that full-scale civil war in China 
might draw the United States in on one 
side and Russia in on the other. That 
could convert the localized and relatively 
minor action within one country into a 
major struggle between the two leading 
powers in the world. Another possibility is 
that, in the end,;Russia will propose joint 
intervention by the big powers to restore 
China to stability, as occurred when the 
Boxer Rebellion ‘broke out in 1900. 
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WHAT RUSSIA IS SEEKING: 


ECONOMIC CLUES TO ACTIONS 


Urge for Recovery Behind Moves That Disturb U.S. and Britain 


Clash between Soviet and 
Anglo-American attitudes 
on reparations, trade, loan 


Odds appear to be growing on the pros- 
pect that Russia will not get all of what 
she wants out of the world. These odds 
are rising because of the attitude of Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

Relations between Russia and the U.S. 
continue to show an “off again, on again” 
tendency. Until recent days the situation 
was decidedly “off again.” Right now it is 
veering slightly to an “on again” basis, 
with the prospect that Russia will be given 
some voice along with the other big powers 
in the control of Japan. 

As yet, however, there is far from a 
complete meeting of minds between the 
U.S.-British and Russian leaders. The 
London meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers definitely has been abandoned. 
Deputies who were supposed to go ahead 
with the job of treaty drafting are return- 
ing to their home countries. At Quebec, 
Russia decided not to join the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organization 
at its initial meeting. Russia is not taking 
part in the meeting in London to form a 
United Nations Educational Organization. 

















—Fitzpatrick in = Louis Post-Dispatch 
AN ANCIENT BARRIER 
Basic in the issues... 
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The gap between Russian and British ideas 
of how to run the postwar world still is 
wide. It is against this background that 
the question of what Russia wants has to 
be placed. 

Inside reports from Russia indicate 
that her postwar economic difficulties are 
causing internal political difficulties also. 
Among the things she wants most is aid 
in solving her postwar economic problems. 
But it is in connection with these prob- 
lems that the lack of a meeting of minds 
with U.S. and Britain shows up most 
glaringly. 

Russia‘’s request for a loan of $6,000,- 
000,000 from the U.S. is getting a cool 
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RED SOLDIER & Gl 
...aclash in methods... 


reception in this country. The U.S. did 
make a public offer several weeks ago of 
an initial loan to Russia of $1,000,000,000 
through the Export-Import Bank. Thus 
far, however, Russia has made no move 
to take advantage of this offer. Officials 
believe that she is reluctant to be asking 
for something when she is withstanding 
U.S.-British pressure for a change of Rus- 
sian policy in the Balkans. 

Also, the Russians’ attitude seems to be 
that even the larger $6,000,000,000 loan 
should be considered primarily on _ its 
merits as a business proposition. Repay- 
ment, they say, would be certain, and they 
regard such a loan as good for Russia by 





aie British 
STALIN, MOLOTOV, HARRIMAN 
... plus a softening of demands? 


speeding her recovery from the war and 
good for the U.S. by providing markets 
for heavy industries that otherwise might 
be depressed. But the Russian leaders thus 
far have not been willing to make the 
loan a subject of political bargaining. 

Reparations. Lacking the aid of a U.S. 
loan, Russia is stressing her need of repara- 
tions from the former. enemy countries. 
She is stripping the Russian-occupied por- 
tions of these countries of machinery, live- 
stock, and equipment of all kinds. These 
goods are being carried off to Russia to aid 
in rehabilitating the 500-mile strip from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea that was devas- 
tated by the war. 

In the case of Germany, Russia is press- 
ing for action in carrying out the terms 
of the Potsdam Agreement, under which 
she is to get 25 per cent of any reparations 
from the U.S.-British-French zones. But 
the Western powers only now are begin- 
ning selection of factories to be removed, 
and a period of two years is to be allowed 
for completing the removal. Russia is 
urging that this process be speeded up. 

In the case of Italy, Russia now asks for 
$100,000.000 as her share of reparations 
totaling $300,000,000, the remainder to go 
to Yugoslavia, Greece and Albania. U.S. 
and Britain are opposing this request on 
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the ground that they would have to pour 
like funds of their own into Italy. 

In the case of Japan, Russia is taking 
matters into her own hands by removing 
former Japanese-owned machinery from 
Manchuria. This is frowned upon by U.S. 
officials, who view Manchuria as the indus- 
trial cornerstone of anew and stronger China. 

In all these cases, there is a fundamen- 
tal clash between Russia’s desire for rapid 
recovery from the war and U.S.-British 
concern for the economic future of the 
countries whose goods are being stripped. 

Trade. Russia’s economic needs also 
underlie the two-way trade deals she is 
making with the countries along her bor- 
ders. These deals are being opposed by 
Britain and U.S., which consider them a 
violation of the Yalta pledges. The West- 
ern powers particularly object to the Rus- 
sian agreement with Hungary, under 
which the Russian Government would ac- 
quire 50 per cent ownership in the main 
Hungarian industries. Russia, however, 
claims that these deals are her own affair 
and that British and American interests 
are not affected. In this issue, Russia ap- 
pears to be determined to go her own way. 

Those economic issues are basic to the 
cleavage between Russia and U. S.-Britain. 
Tied in with them are political issues 
—the future of the Dardanelles, control of 
the atomic bomb, what is to be done about 
the Balkans, how to avert civil war in 
China. And coloring relations among the 
three countries’ are the personalities and 
attitudes of their leaders, especially as 
these attitudes tend toward nationalism 
or international co-operation. 

Stalin and Molotov. At the moment, 
the attitude of Russia’s Generalissimo 
Stalin and Foreign Commissar V. M. 
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RUSSIAN RECOVERY 
-.. was Yalta by-passed? 


Molotov seems to de veering toward co- 
operation. U.S. Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman on his recent visit found Mr. 
Stalin in a mood to clear up differences 
with the U.S. over both Japan and the 
Balkans. Nevertheless, the general trend 
of the Stalin-Molotov policies indicates 
that Russia is prepared to withdraw into 
her shell if she finally decides she cannot 
get along with the capitalist countries. 

Truman and Byrnes. Similarly, Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes, in speaking for the 
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United States, have switched to a concilia- 
tory attitude after standing firm against 
Russian demands at London. They now 
concede that Russia has a major interest 
in the Balkans parallel to that of the U.S. 
in Latin America, and that Russia has a 
somewhat lesser interest in Japan, parallel 
to that of the U.S. in the Balkans. It 
remains to be seen whether this new con- 
ciliatory attitude will make possible clear- 
ing up of the disagreements. 

Attlee and Bevin. Playing a middle- 
man’s role are Prime Minister Attlee and 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, of Brit- 
ain. Russia and British interests are in 
conflict at numerous points in Europe and 
the Middle East, and Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Molotov tangled repeatedly at the Lon- 
don meeting. Mr. Attlee, however, is said 
to be concerned over the deterioration of 
relations with Russia and to be planning 
to discuss this subject with President Tru- 
man on his forthcoming visit. 

Eastern Europe’s reaction may modi- 
fy Russia’s position. The Russian occupa- 
tion armies, unlike those of the U.S. and 
Britain, must live off the countryside. 
Reports are that, for this and other rea- 
sons, the Russians are encountering wide- 
spread hostility in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
U.S. officials are hopeful that Russia, 
recognizing this situation, will soften up in 
her demands. If so, they are prepared to 
go halfway toward agreement that will 
give her economic help and security, with- 
out violating the principles of democracy 
for which this country fought the war. 
The real test of whether Russia is to get 
what she wants may turn out to be what 
this country does concerning Russia’s re- 
quest for a $6,000,000,000 loan. 
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Issues for Truman-Attlee Talks: 


How Far ‘Big 2’ Can Co-operate 
Financial and Military Decisions That Will Affect Foreign Policies 


Questions of dollar loans, 
Empire preference, and U. S. 
armed aid in Middle East 


A meeting of the “Big Two”—Prime 
Minister Attlee and President Truman— 
now is to be held in Washington. This 
meeting, scheduled to begin Armistice 
Day, Nov. 11, and continue for two weeks, 
will take the place of a Big Three meeting. 
Generalissimo Stalin will be absent. 

Ostensibly, the Truman-Attlee confer- 
ence is to consider the future of the atomic 
bomb. Actually, the whole range of British 
and U.S. policy as it relates to these two 
empires and to the world in general will 
come under review. There are a great many 
points of policy that have to be clarified 
and agreed upon if Britain and America 
are to work effectively together. 

The range of problems in which the 
U.S. and Britain now have an interest is 
very wide. 

The atomic bomb, for instance, is not a 
problem for the U.S. alone. Many persons 
in this country overlook the fact that the 
U.S. shares this secret with Britain and 
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Canada. Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
of Canada, for that reason, will join in the 
Attlee-Truman talks. 

The big question is whether these three 
nations will share the secret with the rest 
of the United Nations, including Russia. 
Opinion now is divided and confused. 
Those who favor sharing say it will not 
remain a secret very long, anyway. The 
attempt to keep it secret might stimulate 
a new armament race by other nations 


About $4,000,000,000 will be needed, 
Anglo-American negotiators have agreed. 
There is agreement on terms. No interest 
will be paid for five years. Thereafter, a 
2 per cent rate will be charged in years 
when Britain’s exports exceed imports 
When Britain has an adverse trade bal- 
ance, interest will be canceled for that 
year. Difficulties involved in altering Em- 
pire trade preferences, so that U.S. ex- 
porters can enter Empire markets equally 





MR. ATTLEE & SUPPORTERS 
... they are aware of congressional comments 


and make world security impossible. 

Apparently Mr. Attlee shares this view. 
He will therefore propose that the secret 
of the atomic bomb be turned over to the 
United Nations Organization for safekeep- 
ing. Military chiefs of the UNO Security 
Council—the Big Five—could then con- 
trol production and use of the bomb by all 
nations, or outlaw its use altogether. Mr. 
Truman’s reply to this proposal, however, 
probably will await a clearer expression of 
opinion by Congress. 

A dollar loan to Britain is more impor- 
tant to Mr. Attlee just now than agree- 
ment on the atomic bomb. Britain has to 
have dollars in order to import. Increased 
imports must precede increased exports, 
on which Britain’s economic health de- 
pends. Only U.S. dollars now can get 
Britain off dead center. 


with the British, are to be settled later. 
Lend-Lease settlement has been another 
troublesome problem in Anglo-U.S. trade 
talks. Britain wants that cleared up and 
out of the way. There is no question of 
payment. The question is how to dispose 
of Lend-Lease surpluses and facilities now 
scattered around the British Empire. 
Russian relations, of course, are of prime 
importance in the Attlee-Truman talks. 
Even if the talks were limited to the 
atomic bomb, they could not avoid Russia. 
The Big Two have run into difficulties 
with Russia in the Balkans, the Mediter- 
ranean, China, and Germany. There is not 
even agreement on how to prepare for 
peace in Europe. Now Britain and Amer- 
ica accuse Russia of secret bilateral trade 
pacts with Hungary and Rumania in vio- 
lation of the Potsdam Agreement. Russia 
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has shrugged off the objections, perhaps 
recalling the bilateral trade pacts Britain 
concluded with Western European nations 
last spring. The Big Two, it is apparent, 
now have to decide whether to stand firm 
against Russia all along the line, or to 
compromise, and, if so, where. 
Reparations issues also hamper relations 
with Russia. The Soviet now asks Italian 
reparations in the amount of $300,000,000, 
for herself and Balkan neighbors, with 
none for the Anglo-Americans. In Ger- 
many, the issue turns on the question of 
disarming Western Germany industrially. 
The Potsdam Agreement called for it. Rus- 
sia is still for it, the U.S. is uncertain, and 
Britain is now against it. Mr. Attlee, there- 
fore, probably will try to persuade Mr. 
Truman that the Potsdam Agreement 
ought to be modified in order to permit 
Germany to be strong industrially. To do 





that and satisfy Russia will be difficult. 
Yet, until this question is settled, a uni- 
fied rule of Germany by the Allied Control 
Council is hopeless. 

An industrial Ruhr under international 
control has been proposed by France as 
one way out of the German problem. 
Russia has now joined France in proposing 
this, with the added proviso that Russian 
troops might share in occupying the Ruhr 
until an international commission could 
take over. So far, Britain and the U.S. 
have not made up their minds. They see 
difficult technical issues in international 
control. They also hesitate over the large 
population shifts that would be involved. 

Palestine is certain to be on the Tru- 
man-Attlee agenda. Fighting and terror- 
ism are reported again from that troubled 
land. The problem is how many Jewish 
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refugees from Europe the Arabs will be 
willing to see in Palestine. At issue, so far 
as the United States is concerned, is 
whether the U.S. will back its views on 
Palestine with troops, if necessary. Now 
London is suggesting that a joint Anglo- 
American commission be appointed to set- 
tle the question. 

World scope of the coming talks is 
emphasized by these further issues: 

India may be brought into the conversa- 
tion by Mr. Truman. India has a huge 
sterling balance in London. She wants dol- 
lars with which to buy needed industrial 
equipment here. The British, however, 
have drawn India’s war-earned dollars to 
London and have not paid them back. 
Thus, India is unable to buy what she 
wants. 

Pacific problems, with particular refer- 
ence to China and Java, will not be ig- 
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nored by the Big Two. There is a ques- 
tion as to how far the U.S. and Britain 
should go in squelching native uprisings 
in Java and Communist pressure in China. 
If the situation in China turns into a full- 


blown civil war, should the U.S., Britain,, 


and Russia continue to honor their com- 
mitment to Chiang Kai-shek? There is 
also, in the Far East, the overriding ques- 
tion of controlling Japan, the problem of 
writing the peace, and of agreeing on Far 
Eastern bases for the Big Three. 
Socialism in England, finally, will come 
into the Truman-Attlee talks informally, 
if not formally. The British Prime Minis- 
ter is aware of congressional comments on 
British home policy. Some Congressmen 
oppose loaning U.S. dollars to Socialist 
England. They view with alarm British 
schemes to nationalize the Bank of Eng- 
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land, the mines, and now the British air- 
ways. 

A personal appearance before Congress 
or talks with members of Congress, Mr. 
Attlee may feel, would provide an oppor- 
tunity to allay congressional fears and re- 
emphasize the importance of Anglo-Amer- 
ican unity. An address to Congress would 
be in line with the precedent established 
by Winston Churchill on two occasions 
during the war. 

Thus, there are many things for Prime 
Minister Attlee and President Truman to 
talk about when they sit down together on 
Armistice Day. Mr. Attlee has said the 
occasion for the meeting is the atomic- 
bomb problem. Mr. Truman has said he 
would be willing to discuss whatever. else 
Mr. Attlee has on his mind. The Presi- 
dent, however, does not expect to reach 
final settlement on any of the major issues. 

A Big Two meeting does not mean the 
end of the Big Three. It may mean the dis- 
covery of ways in which the Big Three can 
resume discussions more effectively. 

That is one problem before Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Attlee. The other major 
issue is whether Britain will try to go it 
alone if she cannot count upon U.S. finan- 
cial as well as political support. Britain 
cannot stand up to Russia in Europe, in the 
Mediterranean, in the Middle East, or in 
Asia unless she is backed by the U.S. 
These are the things Mr. Attlee will have 
firmly in mind. But the conditions on 
which the U.S. will provide such backing 
are vital. These are the things on which 
Mr. Truman mist make up his mind. 
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Organization Of Armed Forces As Proposed By War Department 
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HE WAR DEPARTMENT has now tossed 
Tie the hopper its plan for unifying the 
armed forces. This follows the Navy’s pro- 
posal for co-ordinating the services through 
a National Security Council, which the 
Army does not like. 

The Army’s plan is to place the Air 
Forces, the Army and the Navy as auton- 
omous units under a civilian Secretary of 
Armed Forces. 

It was worked out by a committee of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, consisting of two 
generals and two admirals. Designed to 
overcome the Navy’s objections, it calls 
for integration rather than merger of the 
armed forces. 

And it is the siniplest reorganization plan 
presented thus far. Preserving the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization, it keeps the 
land, sea and air arms as separate entities 
on an equal footing within one military 
department. 

If the plan is adopted by Congress, here 
is how it will work: 

The Army, Navy and Air Forces will 
all be under a single civilian head, the 
Secretary of Armed Forces. He would be 
responsible only to the President, who will 
continue to be Commander in Chief of all 
the U.S. armed forces, as he is now. 

The Secretary will head a Department 
of Armed Forces and will have two chief 
advisers, a civilian Under Secretary and a 
military Chief of Staff for the Armed 
Forces. 
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The Chief of Staff, chosen for a three- 
year term from either the Army, Navy or 
Air Forces, will co-ordinate functions of 
all three branches. Acting as operational 
head of all the forces, he is to have a 
small staff of specialists to integrate joint 
“training, personnel, plans and intelligence. 

A policy-making board of the Joint 
U.S. Chiefs of Staff will make recommen- 
dations to the Secretary and the President 
on matters of strategy, military policy 
and joint budget requirements. This board, 
resembling the wartime Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, is to consist of the Chief of Staff to 
the President (now Fleet Admiral Wil- 
liam Leahy); the Chief of Staff of the 
Armed Forces; of the Army (now General 
of the Army George Marshall); of the 
Navy (now Chief of Naval Operations, 
Fleet Admiral Ernest King), and of the 
Forces (now General of the Army 
H. H. Arnold). 

Three assistant secretaries will head 
joint scientific research, military procure- 
ment and industrial mobilization and leg- 
islative affairs and public information. 
These are to be civilians, reporting di- 
rectly to the Secretary. 

A Director of Common Supply is to 
function under the Armed Forces’ Chief of 
Staff and service all branches with hos- 
pitalization, food procurement and other 
items of general supply. Each branch, 
however, will keep a separate service force 
and medical staffs for use in the field. 


—War Department 


Theater and area commanders will 
be chosen from any branch of the service 
to head all military bases in a particular 
area—the Hawaiian Department, for ex- 
ample. This should avoid. duplication of 
command and result in more co-operation 
between the forces, the Army feels. 

Each of the armed forces will main- 
tain its present autonomy under its own 
Chief of Staff, with the Air Forces on an 
equal basis with the Army and Navy. 

The Navy will include its own fleet air 
arm, the Marine Corps and the Navy 
Service Forces. 

The Army is to maintain its own air 
reconnaissance and aerial artillery spot- 
ters, as well as the present ground and 
service: forces. 

The air arm will function under its 
wartime setup, with land-based air forces 
and an air service force. 

To prevent domination of the armed 
forces by any one branch, Army sponsors 
suggest that Chiefs of Staff to the Presi- 
dent and to the Armed Forces always come 
from different branches of the service. 

That is the plan as presented to Con- 
gress. It is designed to overcome all major 
objections of the Navy and still provide 
unification of the air, land and sea forces. 
If adopted, according to the Army, it will 
provide integration of the armed forces 
at the top in the same way that they were 
integrated in the field to win the greatest 
war in history. 
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ALL-TRUCK and Loaded With Power 


ES SIR —here’s the light-duty 

International truck — powered 
by the famous Green Diamond En- 
gine. 

Smart-looking, easy handling, 
smooth riding—light-duty Interna- 
tionals are built with the same 
rugged and unfailing capacity for 
harder work that has earned Inter- 
national its outstanding leadership 
in the heavy-duty field. In the last 
fourteen years more heavy-duty 
Internationals were sold for civilian 
use than any other make. 

The light-duty Internationals are 
all-truck trucks as all Internationals 


always were. And they’re better now 
than ever, with many exceptional 
features of design and construction. 

Economy is the outstanding fea- 
ture. And the heart of the remark- 
able economy in light-duty Interna- 
tionals is the Green Diamond Truck 
Engine...exclusively International. 


The smooth performance of this 
power-giant, plus its sensational 
low-cost operation, make these light- 
duty Internationals big money-sav- 
ers on any hauling job. 

Until production of new trucks 
can catch up with the demand, be 
sure your old trucks get the right 
kind of maintenance and service. 
Your International Dealer or Branch 


is the best place to go for that. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY bid 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Buy Victory Bonds and Keep Them wmrtrnanonat 
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CASE HISTORY IN RECONVERSION: 
ONE CITY’S FIGHT FOR JOBS 


Danger of Long-Term Unemployment in Wichita Despite Enterprise 


Labor scarcity for low-paid 
positions while laid-off 
plane workers ‘shop around’ 


Wichita, Kans. 
The problems of the nation’s change- 
over from war to peace are telescoped in 
this city which, a few weeks ago, was a 
production center for B-29s. Here, in 
Wichita, is the story of U.S. reconversion 
in sharp focus. This report on what is hap- 
pening here is the result of an intensive, 
on-the-scene survey made by a member 
of the board of editors of The United 
States News. It gives a measure for the 
problems of the entire country. 
Wichita’s war industry has gone, and 
with it have gone thousands of workers 


‘and their families. But the city has an un- 


employment problem greater than before 
the war. This problem will become more 
acute as veterans come home. 

Still, jobs that pay below $30 a week 
are going begging. Farmers, willing to pay 
high wages, cannot hire help. Workers 
who made big money in war plants are 
not going back to unskilled jobs. Thou- 
sands of them are waiting it out on vaca- 
tions, using accumulated savings and 
unemployment compensation to tide them 
over to the day when, they hope, war- 
time wages will come back. Such job 
prospects for the future are not too bright. 

Wholesale and retail trade, though still 
large, has dropped considerably from the 
wartime peak. There is a_ shortage of 
goods, and dealers have no problem selling 
what they can get. Veterans are having 
trouble getting civilian clothes. 

Overcrowding remains. There is an acute 
shortage of housing. Rental dwellings are 
unavailable. Property for sale is held at 
prices 40 per cent above prewar levels. 
The situation is complicated by tight re- 
strictions on the use of 2,000 dwellings in 
a Government war housing project now 
due to be dismantled in part. 

Lags in materials and merchandise are 
retarding industry, employment and trade. 
There is plenty of money waiting to be 
spent. Bank accounts, except those of war 
workers, show little or no shrinkage, al- 
though many checking accounts contain 
balances of less than $50. 

Still, with all its problems, Wichita is 
moving ahead with reconversion, pos- 
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sibly a little faster than elsewhere. The 
Government’s $72,000,000 B-29 plant will 
remain quiet and deserted, a stand-by plant 
against possible future military needs. But 
two thirds of the local industries that need- 
ed to reconvert have made the switch. 
They are in regular, though not full, pro- 
duction. Household gadgets are coming 
from plants that once made aircraft parts. 
There have been no work stoppages due to 
labor-management troubles. 

Wichita story. Because its experiences 
are important to the entire nation, here is 
Wichita’s story of war and peace in detail: 

The city, in South Central Kansas near 
the geographical center of the U.S., is 77 
years old. Its trade area covers most of 
Kansas and parts of Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico. It is served by five railroads, 41 truck 
lines, and three air lines. It has seven 
banks, and, except for war work, most of 
its trade and industry is financed locally. 

Metropolitan population, in 1940, was 
127,000. It reached 220,000 with war 
work in full swing, and now has dropped 





WICHITA WAR GIANT 


to 170,000. A further drop is expected. 
- Employment in all lines except farming 
was 66,800 in 1940, reached 120,000 dur- 
ing the war, and now stands at 77,000. 
Work may increase somewhat as civilian 
industry expands, but it will not be great. 
Comparatively, here is Wichita today: 
Labor force. There are 15,000 unem- 
ployed now, compared with 9,000 in 1940, 
and today’s total is likely to increase. 
Closing of the huge bomber plant is the 
cause. It cut off 45,000 of the total 47,000 
workers who have lost wartime jobs. 
Migration. Nearly two thirds of those 
dropped left Wichita, most to return to 
homes in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Colorado. Some 
of them promptly retired, but most of 
them found new jobs elsewhere. 
Workers who stayed after losing jobs 
numbered 17,000. Of these, 2,000 found 
jobs in Wichita, leaving 15,000 jobless. 
Job prospects for them are not bright. 
Here is the outlook early in November: 
Aircraft and parts plants, from a war 
employment peak of 52,000, are down to 
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The nation’s problems can be telescoped 
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7,000 and may provide permanent peace- 
time jobs for only 5,000 workers. 

Other industry counts on adding 600 
workers by January. Trades expect to pro- 
vide 1,700 additional jobs in the same pe- 
riod. The total is only 800 more than the 
number of jobs that will end in aircraft in 
that time. Even so, total industrial em- 
ployment is about 16,000, nearly double 
what it was in 1940. 

Jobs for veterans may become a real 
problem. Five thousand have returned to 
Wichita and environs. Another 15,000 can 
be expected within the next year. So far, 
veterans have been able to return to old 
jobs or find new ones without too much 
trouble. That is beginning to change. There 
is little prospect of placing all the veterans 
without displacing other workers. 

Job shopping is going on among work- 
ers who drew $50 to $70 weekly during 
the war and are unwilling to return to 
jobs paying $30 a week and less. Many 
workers are taking “vacations,” living on 
savings and unemployment-compensation 
checks while they shop for jobs. The prac- 
tice has caused criticism, but one Wichita 
banker says 13,000 of the 15,000 unem- 
ployed are ready to go to work if they 
can get 65 or 75 cents an hour for men, 
50 cents an hour for women. 

Unemployment compensation pays a 
top of $16 weekly for 20 weeks. Since war 
ended, 10,000 have filed claims, but 3,500 
left the rolls quickly for new jobs. This 
means less than half the unemployed are 
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now drawing compensation. But the num- 
ber is increasing. When workers exhaust 
their 20 weeks’ compensation, and savings 
are gone, Wichita’s real unemployment 
problem will begin. 

Labor shortages persist despite the 
surplus of workers. There are unfilled jobs 
for butchers, mechanics, engineers. Jobs in 
service trades are not easily filled. Farmers 
are in desperate need of help. German 
prisoners of war were used to harvest this 
year’s broomcorn crop. Reason for the 
farmers’ plight is that laborers who left 
the fields for high pay in war jobs are not 
returning to the long hours, physical in- 
conveniences and uncomfortable living con- 
ditions on the farms. 

Farm wages are attractive except 
when compared with war industry wages. 
Harvesters can get from $5 to $7.50 a 
day, but there are few takers. Permanent 
workers are offered $75 to $100 a month 
and housing. 

Industrial wages, with some exceptions, 
are trending downward. In aircraft, the 


work week has gone from a top of 55 
hours to 40 hours. Take-home pay is 
down a third. Downgrading has appeared 
in some other industries. One firm cannot 
find men at $20 a week. An important ex- 
ception to the trend: Two utility com- 
panies boosted pay rates 18 per cent to 
offset the cut in hours. Some other firms 
may follow suit. Others are undecided. 
White-collar and service workers 
come off badly. Secretarial salaries have 
dropped from $150 to $100 monthly. Store 
clerks are offered from $16 to $25. Even 
though tips are decreasing, waitresses now 
get an average guarantee of $20 a week 
compared with $25 a few months ago. 
Hotel maids are offered $18 weekly in- 
stead of $27.50, in a city where women 
have been making $50 a week in war 
plants. Even so, many are taking the jobs. 
Labor management conflicts, so far, 
are absent in Wichita, which went through 
the war without a strike. But there are 
subsurface stirrings. Wichita calls itself an 
“open-shop town.” No more than a third 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 
Shortages make it almost as difficult for a veteran to get out of uniform as for a contractor 
to get the tools and labor to swing back into prewar construction 


of the workers are organized. Among them 
now, oil and packing-house workers are 
asking 30 per cent wage increases through 
their national CIO unions. 

Industry. Wichita banks heavily for the 
future on small industries born of the war. 
Also, prewar industries are expanding and 
new industry is coming in. The city, cham- 
ber-of-commerce-minded, is fighting for new 
enterprises. The outlook: 

War babies. About 150 small plants 
sprang up on the fringes of the huge 
Boeing bomber plant to feed it parts. They 
hired from 10 to 200 workers each. Now 
the bomber plant is closed. But the war 
babies are busy turning out toys, cookers, 
can openers, duck decoys and a host of 
other gadgets. One is putting out prefabri- 
cated store and restaurant units, another 
makes hay loaders, another has a new 
kind of electric fan. Employment in these 
plants will grow as they catch on. 

Prewar industry is expanding in some 
instances. A heating company is building 
a new plant. It has rehired 200 laid off 
when war work ended. Its employment 
total is about 1,200 now, compared with 
less than 1,000 before the war. 

Flour milling, an important industry, 
is expected to continue at present size at 
least. The city has three big milling com- 
panies and several smaller plants. 

The oil industry is growing. Natural 
gas is important now, and getting bigger. 
Wichita is headquarters for Kansas oil pro- 
duction. It has two refineries. 

Meat packing is thriving in six plants. 

Aircraft manufacture, vastly shrunken 
now from its wartime size, nevertheless 
seems certain to continue with far greater 
activity than before the war. Wichita was 
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building aircraft as early as 1917. By 1929, 
it had 30 plants. Most went broke. But 
Stearman lived to become the Wichita 
division of Boeing. Cessna, Culver and 
Beech all were operating before the war. 
They are working now on transports and 
private planes. Layoffs due by January 
will cut employment to 5,500. But that is 
almost five times what the industry hired 
before the war, and growing markets are 
in sight for this air-minded city. Wichita 
has a 1,800-acre airport and 14 commer- 
-cial fields. Sportsmen, businessmen and 
ranchers own planes. The civil air regu- 
lations, no light reading, are on sale in 
Wichita drug-store magazine racks. 

Construction work, in the main, is lim- 
ited by materials. Alterations are keeping 
contractors busy. The city needs indus- 
trial buildings and stores, but construc- 
tion is held up. Industrial, commercial 
and church buildings are planned, but 
cannot be started yet. Surplus property ap- 
pears unobtainable. There are thousands of 
applicants for tools and equipment in the 
big federal war plant, but nothing happens. 
Wichita would like to get surplus office 
equipment, too, but has had no luck. 

Trade. Wholesale trade in Wichita 
dropped 20 per cent after the Japanese 
surrender. The volume still is large, how- 
ever, as the trade area is extensive and 
money plentiful. Retail trade has dropped 
considerably, too, and is expected to stay 
at the lower level for some time. 

Department-store sales are down from 
their peak, although precise figures are not 
available. The stores are not hard hit. 
Goods are limited and the stores can sell 
what they get, on orders that have been 
reduced only slightly. 
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Individual stores have felt such sales 
losses as these, compared with a year ago: 
work clothing, a third off; groceries, a 
third down; men’s clothing, hats and shoes, 
12 per cent off when the war plant closed. 
The dip in men’s clothing was made up 
quickly, however, as veterans began put- 
ting aside their uniforms. 

Clothing, for veterans, is extremely 
short. One in three can find what he wants. 
Prices are high. One store now stocks 
suits at $85, when they can be had, 
against a prewar top of $55. Higher-priced 
hats have gone from $12.50 to $50, and 
there is a ready market. Fur coats, on the 
other hand, are on bargain counters at 
markdowns ranging from $90 to $250. The 
reason: Overstocking by dealers, who ex- 
pected the 20 per cent tax to go and war 
pay rolls to stay. Instead, the tax stayed 
and the pay rolls are gone. 

General sales. Farm and _ household 
equipment is sold as soon as it reaches the 
stores. There is plenty of money waiting 
to buy automobiles and other things now 
unavailable. Hotels are crowded. 

Conclusions of inescapable importance 
to the U.S. arise from this close look at 
Wichita. People who moved to .cities for 
war wages often are unwilling to go back 
to the farm. Unemployment has come, but 
it has been no damper on spending habits 
of people with money. Goods and services 
are in sharp demand. There are buyers for 
everything for sale. Creation of jobs is the 
problem ahead. That problem will grow 
when savings are gone and veterans come 
home to look for work. Industry is ex- 
panding, but it faces tremendous diff 
culties in filling the void left by the end 
of war production. 
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Opposed -Piston Diesel 
Locomotive by 
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Allied Bombing Results: 
Lessons From Mistakes 


Relative Failure to Destroy German War Plants. 
Superiority of Incendiaries Over Explosives 


Bull’s-eyes for one fifth 
of pin-pointed aimings. 
Decisive blow at transport 


Evidence from inside battered Germany 
now makes it possible to appraise strategic 
bombing’s successes and failures, The re- 
sult is uneven. Bombing did much to de- 
feat Germany, but it missed a primary 
objective, that of destroying the roots of 
German war industry. 

Bombing successes, as shown by the 
U.S. strategic bombing survey, ordered by 
President Roosevelt and conducted by an 
1l-man civilian board which made a 
searching study of Germany: 

Transportation. The attack on Ger- 
many’s transportation system proved the 
decisive air blow. It cut war production, 
impeded troop movements, cut weekly car- 
loadings from 900,000 in August, 1944, to 
200,000 in March, 1945. Transportation 
bombing finally disorganized the entire 
German economy. 

Oil supply was virtually wiped out, 
first by attacks on the Ploesti fields and 
later by knocking out synthetic plants. By 
December, 1944, Germany was about out 





of oil. Synthetic production had gone 
from 300,000 tons monthly to 17,000. 
Ammunition production was impeded 
by the oil shortage. Germany was running 
out of ammunition when the war ended. 
Housing took a terrific battering. Air 
raids destroyed or damaged 3,600,000 
homes, 20 per cent of Germany’s total, and 
7,500,000 persons were made homeless. 
Morale of householders and workers 
alike broke under repeated bombings. 
Night raids such as the three swift at- 
tacks on Hamburg were the most telling. 
Hitler himself said further attacks on the 
same scale might force Germany to quit. 
Bombing failures, revealed by the 
survey, upset many beliefs widely held by 
Allied officials. For example: 
Ball-bearing production, objective of a 
concentrated campaign, was not reduced 
appreciably. Attacks at Schweinfurt in 
1943, were so costly to the Allies they were 
abandoned. Meanwhile, Germany dis- 
persed the industry and regained normal 
production by 1944. There is no evidence 
that the attacks hurt over-all war produc- 
tion at all. 
Aircraft production plants, a primary 
target, evaded ruin by breaking up into 
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small units. During 1944, when the at- 
tacks became heavy, Germany produced 
40,000 planes, compared with 15,600 in 
1942 before the bombing offensive began. 
The German Air Force actually was 
knocked out by superior Allied fighters 
that accompanied bombers on their mis- 
sions. Germany had only 80 planes in 
France to oppose invasion. 

Factory damage. The assumption that 
factories whose walls were knocked down 
were out of production proved false. 

Submarine pens, special targets of 
Allied airmen, were protected by concrete 
12 feet thick. The raids were “trouble- 
some,” but not very destructive. Sea war- 
fare actually knocked out the U-boats. 

Dams. Destruction of the Mohne and 
Eder dams in Western Germany was spec- 
tacular, but had only a limited effect on 
Germany’s industrial effort. 

Steel production suffered, but not so 
much from attacks on steel mills as from 
damage to utilities, communication and 
transportation facilities. These things com- 
bined to cut steel production 80 per cent. 

Over-all effect of the air campaign 
upsets some other previously held ideas 
on bombing techniques. 

U.S. pin-point bombing reached its 
best performance in February, 1945, when 
it succeeded in putting 70 per cent of 
bomb loads into target areas. On the 
average, however, only one out of five 
precision-aimed bombs hit the target area. 

British saturation raids did not keep 
Germany from increasing industrial out- 
put. Plants on the fringes of cities fre- 
quently escaped damage, even though the 
hearts of the cities were destroyed. 

Fire bombs, ton for ton, proved five 
times as destructive as other types. 

Strategic errors. The Allies assumed 
Germany’s power system was highly de- 
veloped and nothing could be gained by 
attacking it, so it was passed up as an air 
target. Actually, the power situation was 
precarious. If generators and substations 
had been made primary targets, their 
destruction would have taken a quick toll 
in war production. 

Surprise facts, now revealed, show 
that Germany’s preparations for war were 
not as intensive as generally believed. 
Her leaders banked first on diplomacy, 
not arms, for early successes. Until the 
winter of 1941-42 war production was ~ 
halfhearted. Plant capacity was only part- 
ly used. Arms production was lower than 
Britain’s. Civilians fared well until the 
last stages. Goods were plentiful in early 
war years. At the end, clothing and food 
were adequate. 

It turns out, thus, that Germany’s own 
tardy preparations helped her defeat. De- 
struction of her fuel sources and transpor- 
tation, not of industry generally, proved 
her undoing. 
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PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION Buy Victory Bonds . . . to Have and fo Hold! 





Remember Thursday Night! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most popular stars— Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 





Ski Trail 


by 
MARIANNE APPEL 


One of a series of typical 
American scenes and cus- 
toms painted by America’s 
foremost artists. 

+ 
Full-color reprints of this oil 
painting, without advertising 
and suitable for framing, 
will be sent if requested on 
or before March 1, 1946. 
Write United States Brewers 
Foundation, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





“WORALE 05 A LOT OF LITTLE THunGs* 
eee «a 


MAIL 


mane THAT LETTER TODAY 





Pi snow and rosy cheeks on Adirondack slopes . . . 
blue water and sun-tanned faces on California beaches 
... cool woods and campfire songs along Minnesota trails 
...all these are America, the great land we live in, the 
land we love. 

In this America of tolerance and good humor, of neigh- 
borliness and pleasant living, perhaps no beverages more 
fittingly belong than wholesome beer and ale. And the 
right to enjoy these beverages of moderation. ..this, too, is 
part of our own American heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 


dices belongs...enjoy it 
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LEND-LEASE ARMS QUANDARY 


Problem of Keeping U. S. Guns From Being Used in Revolts Abroad 


Development of program 
to free American policy 
from stigma of intervention 


Guns bearing the label “Made in the 
U.S.A.” and owned by the U.S. Govern- 
ment are now subjecting our foreign pol- 
icy to an embarrassing bombardment in 
widely scattered parts of the world. U.S. 
arms are in the hands of foreigners who 
are fighting in China and Java. Revolu- 
tionists in Venezuela apparently used some. 
U.S. equipment is a sizable part of the 
military stock pile in Brazil, where last 
week the Vargas regime was forced out. 
And American-owned arms await use in 
the Middle East, if tense situations there 
boil up into shooting. 

To these areas and others the U.S. 
shipped $21,000,000,000 worth of ordnance 
during the war as Lend-Lease. Most of 
this armament was consumed in the bat- 
tles of World War II, but millions of guns 
and thousands of tanks remain for use. 
By law they are still U.S. property. Leg- 
ally, the U.S. can regulate the use of 
these arms, forbid their transfer to a third 
power, order them shipped back to Ameri- 
ca, or dumped into the ocean. In fact, the 
U.S. does not want them back and does 
not expect them back. It seeks merely to 
include them in the final Lend-Lease in- 
ventory for accounting purposes. 

Their use now is shooting holes through 
America’s traditional policy of noninter- 
vention in the internal affairs of other 
countries. Only the other day President 
Truman reaffirmed this policy. He said it 
applied in Europe, Asia and Africa as well 
as in the Western Hemisphere. 

At about the same time, however, events 
in Java confronted Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes with a practical test of 
American policy. There British forces are 
using Lend-Lease arms against native In- 
donesians. The question arose: Should 
U.S. arms be used to suppress an Indo- 
nesian fight for independence? The an- 
swer, Mr. Byrnes said, was to remove the 
U.S. labels from the guns. He so requested 
the British and Dutch. 

Continued outcries from the Far East, 
from Latin America and from Congress. 
however, suggest that Mr. Byrnes’s solu- 
tion does not wipe out U.S. ownership of 
the guns or silence those who claim the 
U.S. is intervening in the internal affairs 
of other peoples. 

Meanwhile, fighting with U.S. arms— 
with or without labels—swells in volume 
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and intensity in China and Java. Threats 
of trouble accumulate in South America 
and the Middle East. In the major trou- 
ble spots the situation looks like this: 

In China, Chiang Kai-shek’s troops, 
now embroiled with Chinese Communists 
over control of Northern China and Man- 
‘huria, have the help of $390,000,000 worth 
of ordnance Lend-Leased from the United 
States. The Communists have received no 
U.S. Lend-Lease, but have acquired some 
U.S. arms from other sources. In addition 
to the Lend-Lease arms used to equip 





GUNS IN CHINA 


of these arms is probably around $300,- 
000,000. U.S. arms went there during the 
war for Hemisphere defense, but now are 
on hand for use by revolutionists, as in 
Venezuela, and by dominant groups, as 
in Brazil, if they find it necessary. 

The Middle East erupted last spring, 
when a clash bety.cen British and French 


‘troops in Syria brought charges that U.S. 


Lend-Lease arms were used. There may be 
more trouble ahead, in conflicting claims 
of Arabs and Jews for room in Palestine. 
Fighting broke out last week over rail 





--. are U.S. arms impartial? 


39 of Chiang’s divisions, the United States 
is using planes and ships to transport 
Chiang’s troops to Northern China, where 
the Communists are. So the Communists, 
seeing U.S.-owned arms in the hands of 
Chiang’s troops, and U.S. planes and 
ships carrying the troops to the scene 
of combat, charge the U.S. with inter- 
vention. 

Natives of Java, fighting against the 
return of Dutch rule, similarly charge for- 
eign powers with intervention. In this case, 
British forces, supplied in part with U.S. 
arms from the $1,250,000,000 worth of 
ordnance poured into India under Lend- 
Lease, are attempting to quell native 
uprisings and make Java safe for the 
Dutch. 

In Latin America, stock piles of Lend- 
Lease arms are available for use in every 
country but Argentina. Total dollar value 


lines in Palestine. Probably $10,000,000 
worth of Lend-Lease arms are there, 
shipped for the use of British forces dur- 
ing the war. Many additional millions 
were shipped to nearby Middle East areas. 

Thus, the U.S., arsenal of democracy 
has armed the world. In the process it has 
left guns lying around in most of the 
places of the world where trouble can be 
expected to crop up during the next few 
years. Since the guns are U.S. property, 
until otherwise disposed of, whenever they 
are fired they may invite accusations that 
the U.S. is intervening in the internal af- 
fairs of other peoples. 

A policy of disposal for -Lend-Lease 
arms is in the making. That is one seg- 
ment of the Anglo-American trade talks. 
Meanwhile, nobody knows whether the 
U.S. will give the arms away, sell them, 
or order them dumped into the ocean. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- it Ey fa i) 


ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 
J GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, page: 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and foreggetional n¢ 
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al 

si ECONOMIC LEADERSHIP a 
BY MORAL SUASION ield- 

labor 

By DAVID LAWRENCE 

The President of the United States made to the na- Labor leaders, to be sure, with lessons learned in the f What | 
tion last week a persuasive plea for constructive ac- realm of political maneuvering, have found it ex.| develo 
tion by labor and management. pedient to urge a flat 30 per cent increase in wages,f on us | 
It was a high-water mark in governmental leader- This appeals to the war workers who have by reason§ less th: 
ship. For it contained no threats, no hint of govern- of overtime been receiving a 30 per cent increase on sition < 
ment intimidation, no suggestion of governmental top of their basic pre-war wages. It appeals also tof ern ou! 
coercion or control. It was free from innuendo or the workers who have not been working overtime but rather 
characterization of class or individual. would certainly like a 30 per cent increase to be paid§ trols r 
It did contain positive advice, common sense. It them while continuing to work a 40-hour week. the mc 
was an objective attempt to halt our drift toward Dilemma of Ic") 2r leaders: Obviously labor chiefs ho 
economic anarchy apparent since V-J Day. are on the spot. They have increased their member-§ “@" 
If the economic groups will take to heart what the ships enormously and feel they now must prove to If ea 
President said, a great beginning can be made toward their constituents how effective unions can be in pre-} /f m2" 
a stable era of internal peace in America. venting wage decreases and actually in getting more} °° | 
The text of the speech, which is printed on pages pay for the workers. day it 
95 to 98, should be read and re-read by leaders of But the labor leaders concede privately that the} %™%¢ 
labor and industry. The most important point in it is economic facts may not permit such adjustments. It and no 
the appeal to avoid blanket increases in either wages is heartening to find that our labor leaders are will- but of 
or prices and to steer clear of any effort to try to settle ing to argue economic facts. For they know all tog /f la 
America’s economic problems by a yardstick of uni- well—though they do not always admit it—that the "#8¢ 1 
formity or rigidity. For any such formula would in- President is right when he says: “We must not kill} 8 © 
jure our free competitive system. the goose which lays the golden egg.” cost ol 
Mr. Truman did not echo the current cry for a 30 What labor wants to be sure of, on the other hand, § "mic 

per cent increase in wages or the current pressure for is that there aren’t so many golden eggs allocated to ly as 
increases in prices to absorb such increases in cost. profits that labor is unable to maintain the very pur- | Positio 
He insisted that each industry and, indeed, each com- chasing power needed to buy management’s goods} Incr 
pany face its own problems and that the labor groups Mr. Truman took cognizance in his speech of the} made i 
do likewise. He urged particularization—not blanket oft-stated axiom of industry—that wage increases} pared 
cover-alls. must be accompanied by a corresponding increase in} ‘teasec 
Some can afford increases: The President recog- output per man or else prices must go up. What man- J &xpect 
nized that there are some businesses which could well agement sometimes overlooks, however, is that profits J figure 
afford increases in wages—he didn’t care to state how are to have no ceiling on them in 1946 and that eco- hours’ 
much. He recognized, too, that there are smaller busi- nomic anarchy can only bring a condition wherein § © incré 
nesses which could be put out of competition alto- government will be compelled in the public interest } 2¢ss sc 
gether if they were suddenly committed to the wage to determine what is or is not a fair profit. goods | 
scales of their more successful and well-heeled com- Unfortunately already the OPA has had to examine} Thes 
petitors. He wanted all businesses kept going so as to the profit problem—a circumstance which makes the | labor « 
prevent unemployment and so as to add to the number OPA unpopular in some quarters but, if the OPA were mediat 
of jobs available to returning veterans and workers compelled to tell all that goes on inside its confer- § lective 
being displaced by closing of war plants. ences, it might have to reveal that accurate profit J not acc 
Mr. Truman couldn’t very well order a govern- figures in some instances have been withheld by man- betwee: 
mental agency to pry into the profits of all businesses agements in order to prevent certain price ceilings J Savors 
and industry and come up with a figure of what from being retained or imposed. shrewd 
could be paid in increased wages. To do this would There must, therefore, be utter frankness, absolute J profess 
require a minute control over our economy which honesty, or distrust will result. Government nor- § knows 
would be widely resented even if it were practicable. mally has no business fixing profits or wages or prices. J "fous 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 








“Collective conference” would be a better phrase be- 
cause it removes some of the implications of the word 
“bargaining” and “trading.” But, above all, we know 
that management and labor must be frank with each 
other and deal in good faith, with the cards face up. 
Otherwise, radical movements inside unions will dis- 
place the conservati 7e common-sense leaders and sub- 
stitute for them union representatives lacking in both 
candor and responsibility. Nothing is more persuasive 
than facts—but facts concealed are facts guessed at 
and hence mistrusted. Said the President: , 

“It has been my experience in public life that 
there are few problems which cannot be worked 
out if we make a real effort to understand the 
other fellow’s point of view, and if we try to find 
a solution on the basis of give-and-take, of fair- 
ness to botk sides.” 


The voice of reason: Mr. Truman did not say that 
no price increases would be granted where higher wage 
costs could not be met and a fair profit earned except 
by increasing the prices. He did not say that all in- 
dustries and businesses could afford wage increases. 
He laid before the American people a problem that he 
believes can be solved by the processes of volition and 
negotiation rather than by coercion or governmental 
order. 

Mr. Truman’s plea is earnest and sincere. He speaks 
for the public interest. He insists on a peaceful way of 
adjusting internal disputes instead of the methods of 
war—which strikes really are—and he puts to the test 
the sincerity of all of us who say reason is better than 
force but who, when the pocketbook interest is af- 
fected, are tempted too often to pursue the course of 
selfishness or greed or stubborn attachment to pride 
for the sake of pride. 

The test of America’s capacity to make democracy 
work is here in the economic field as in the political— 
to make groups aware of the broad public interest as 
well as their own, and to adjust our differences of 
opinion by the processes of reason and conscience. 

Now that the President has revealed a program . 
based on balanced leadership, it would be stimulating, 
indeed, if leaders of industry and labor, respectively, 
could reveal similar attitudes not only in their public 
utterances but in their private counsels with each 
other so that America could get on with reconversion. 








Editor, , pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
Ind forecsstional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
a 
President Truman has set forth program of democracy in economic 
field—Honesty and frankness on part of both management and 
labor can settle disputes without governmental coercion. 
1 in the f What we are dealing with, however, is an emergency 
it ex.} developing out of a costly economic convulsion forced 
wages, on us by the worst war in all history. V-J Day came 
reason § less than ninety days ago. We are in the midst of tran- 
ase on§ sition and we are being tested as to our capacity to gov- 
also tof ern ourselves by policies of conference and cooperation 
me but§ rather than by governmental regulation. Some con- 
ye paid trols remain but the Government’s major policy at 
kK, the moment is one of guidance and moral suasion in 
- chiefs the hope that America can bridge the gap between 
smber.§ Wattime production and production for civilian use. 
ove toy Hf each side waits for the other, there is stagnation. 
in pre- If management insists on using this period to test out 
y more union strength or break down unions, it will rue the 
day it embarked on such a dangerous course. For eco- 
at they nomic violence alone can result—and that means more 
nts. It} aud not less control by government, not only of unions 
e will. | but of management and profits. 
all too» (Jf labor unions use the present emergency to force 
at the | Wage increases on the weak competitors of big busi- 
ot kill | 268s or on industries which can only get the labor 
cost out of increased prices, the damage to the eco- 
hand, nomic system by the inflationary route will be equal- 
ted tof 'y 2s bad as if management alone had abused its 
y pur- position. 
goods,j Increased output and efficiency: The President 
of the} made it plain to labor unions that they must be pre- 
reases§ pared to give something tangible in the way of in- 
ase in} creased production and increased efficiency if they 
man- § expect workers to be paid for 40 hours’ work the same 
profits | figure that was previously paid for either 44 or 48 
t eco-§ hours’ work. Labor has a tremendous responsibility 
herein | to increase production, curb absenteeism and careless- 
terest | ness so that there may be an increase in volume of 
goods produced. 
amine} These are simple propositions well understood by 
es the J labor and management. Why, then, isn’t there im- 
. were § Mediate agreement? For one reason the phrase “col- 
onfer- § lective bargaining” which is so widely applauded does 
profit J Not accurately describe the spirit that should prevail 
man- § between management and union representatives. It 
silings J Savors too much of horse-trading and bluffing or 
shrewd manipulation in which both sides pretend or 
solute} profess or claim certain things that the other side 
nor- | knows isn’t so. This in turn breeds equally prepos- 
yrices. | tetous demands to counter such proposals. 
-—— 

























HE STEADY DECLINE in the purchasing power of the dol- 

lar that has taken place during the war is the country’s 
No. 1 economic problem. It reflects how far the U.S. 
has gone on the road to inflation and indicates that fur- 
ther inflation is in prospect. 

The shrinking dollar is at the root of the nation’s labor 
problems. Workers complain that despite their increased 
wartime earnings they have little more money left each 


week than they had before the war. For that reason, they 
are demanding higher basic wages. And this wage de- 
mand in itself will be inflationary if it forces employers 
to raise prices so they can pay higher wages. 

President Truman had the shrinking dollar in mind 
when he sought last week to rally the country behind a 
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policy of raising wages without increasing prices to any 
appreciable extent. He knew that today’s dollar was 
worth 22 cents less than the 1939 dollar, and he was try- 
ing to find a way to settle the wage problem without 
bringing a further reduction in the dollar’s buying power. 

The issue that the country faces, in contemplating six 
years of declining purchasing power of the dollar, is 
whether the dollar shall continue to shrink in value un- 
til it is a 60-cent dollar or perhaps a 50-cent dollar. As 
compared with 1939, it now is a 78-cent dollar. 

The Pictogram tells what has happened to the dollar’s 
buying power in the last six years. Using the 1939 dollar 
as worth 100 cents, the Pictogram shows that by 1941 
the dollar had dropped in value to 95 cents, in 1942 to 85 
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cents, in 1943 to 81 cents, in 1944 to 79 cents, and in the 
first eight months of 1945 to 78 cents. In other words, it 
now takes $1 to buy what 78 cents bought in 1939. 
Whether the dollar continues to lose its purchasing 
power in 1946 rests largely with the Government in keep- 
ing inflationary forces under control. Official stress is laid 
on the importance of keeping prices stabilized until ci- 
villian goods again are amply abundant, but price ceilings 


are under pressure from workers who demand higher 
basic wages to offset loss of wartime overtime pay. 

The Pictogram figures showing the decline in the dol- 
lar’s purchasing power are based on changes in the cost 
of living as estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The BLS consumer’s price index is under attack by labor 
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unions as failing to reflect fully deterioration in quality 
and lessening in availability of goods. 

For those in the low-income groups, the buying power 
of the dollar has declined even further than the Picto- 
gram indicates. That is because the lower-paid workers 
spend the bulk of their incomes for food and clothing, 
two items that have risen sharply during the war. 

The latest BLS consumer’s price index—for August— 
shows that prices of living essentials have risen 31 per 
cent since August, 1939, with food up 51 per cent, cloth- 
ing up 46 per cent, and house furnishings up 45 per cent. 
Rents, which have remained fairly stable, are up only 3.8 
per cent. If these prices continue to climb, the value of 
the dollar will decline proportionately. 
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Presiclent’s Week. 
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GROWING RIFT WITH CONGRESS 


Uncertainty Over Executive's Future Course on Legislative Program 


Chances for passage of bills 
on full employment, jobless 
pay believed to be lessening 


President Truman suddenly finds him- 
self deep in a struggle that is virtually as 
old as the American Government. This 
struggle involves the question as to which 
shall be dominant, the President or Con- 
gress. Nearly every President has found 
himself involved in this conflict sooner or 
later. For President Truman, it came 
rather sooner than had been expected. 

Mr. Truman took office, on the death of 
President Roosevelt, at a critical moment. 
Pledges of support came in quickly from 
virtually all elements of Congress. But, 
with the war won and the emphasis turned 
to domestic issues, the pledges have, in 
many cases, been forgotten. 

After victory, and to prepare the nation 
for its reconversion trials, Mr. Truman 
asked that unemployment compensation 
be increased to $25 weekly for 26 weeks. 
He asked, too, that the Full Employment 
bill be enacted. Both measures have been 
shelved in the House. 

In his speech last week on prices and 
wages, Mr. Truman bluntly told the peo- 
ple that the responsibility for non-enact- 


ment of this legislation rested solely with ~ 


Congress, and two of its committees. He 
asked again for action. 

Congress was hardly impressed. The re- 
sult was that opposition to the measures 
stiffened. One committee chairman, friend- 
ly to Mr. Truman’s plea, said that pros- 
pects of passage had been injured by Mr. 
Trumain’s criticism of Congress. 

Whether Mr. Truman now will make a 
further fight for the legislation, in the 
manner of his predecessor, Mr. Roosevelt, 
in many similar situations, is considered 
doubtful. But, if future developments 
should prove that the legislation is needed, 
Mr. Truman now can shunt the blame 
from himself to Congress. He is on record 
where the two bills are concerned. 

Wages, prices and other matters were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Truman at a press conference, 
in his characteristic rapid-fire fashion. 

Questions and answers were reveal- 
ing, both as to presidential intent and the 
developing presidential personality. 

Atomic bomb. “It is reported that 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
made a secret agreement in Quebec on 
peacetime use of the atomic bomb. Do 
you know anything of that?” 
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That was doubtful. So far as Mr. Tru- 
man knew, information on the bomb was 
equally in the possession of Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States. They were 
an equal partnership. Prime Minister Att- 
lee was coming here to discuss the sub- 
ject. 

“Great Britain, then, knows as much 
about the bomb as we do?” 

That was true. 
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—Talburt in Washington Daily News 
GANGWAY! 





—Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
He is on record 


“Ts that the only subject to be dis- 
cussed?” 

That was the only topic requested to be 
discussed, but Mr. Attlee can discuss any- 
thing he wants to. That was what he was 
coming here for. 

“Will the meeting be a prelude to an- 
other Big Three conference?” 

The question couldn’t be answered in- 
telligently. The next step after discussions 
with Great Britain and Canada would be 
to take the matter up with other nations. 

Congressional recess. “Mr. President, 
would you assent to Congress’s voting 
itself a recess, without completing action 
on the legislation you have requested?” 

Congress has the right to vote a recess, 
but it was hoped there would be no recess 
until it had finished its business. 

“Well, doesn’t Congress usually ask the 
President about it?” 

Mr. Truman hadn’t been here long 
enough to answer that. 

Prices and wages. “Mr. President, un- 
der the Government’s wage policy (enun- 
ciated in his speech of the night before) 
what would be the maximum percentage in- 
crease possible on an industry-wide basis?” 

There was no such thing as an industry- 
wide basis. Each case is an individual case, 
and that was why it must be done by 
collective bargaining. 

Strike penalties. “Would you express an 
opinion on the legislation reported yester- 
day by a House committee recommending 
penalties for strikes?” 

There could be no comment at the mo- 
ment. When the bill reachéd the President 
for action, he would give his opinion of it. 

Second term. “Mr. President, you said, 
a while ago, that politics was in the air 
again. Would you be a candidate for re- 
election in 1948?” 

As a matter of his individual rights, Mr. 
Truman thought he did not have to testify 
against himself on that point at this time. 
The matter had not entered his thoughts. 
He had been too busy with other things. 

“Has Mr. Hannegan (Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee) been too busy, too?” 

Mr. Hannegan is the political representa- 
tive in the presidential Cabinet, and the 
matter of a second term was his business, 
but the President doubted that Mr. Han- 
negan was working on anything of that 
kind now. 

“Well, he seems to think he is.” 

The reporters would have to ask Mr. 
Hannegan about it. 
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One of the many ways radar can serve aviation is by enabling the pilot to “see” through fog and darkness. 


Radar-a “Moving Roadmap” for Flying 


Pilots can now have an accurate radar 
“road map” of the earth below—showing 
landmarks and major details of terrain. 
Radar will make it a whole lot safer to 
fly at night or in stormy weather—as well 
as in broad daylight. 


This is only one of the many possible 
uses for radar. For example, radar will 
“see” icebergs or islands many miles away 
—day or night—and enable ships to avoid 
them. It will provide man with an amaz- 
ing new “sixth sense”—and will be used 
in a great many ways yet to be discovered. 


RCA research and engineering played a 
leading role in developing radar. Similar 
research goes into all RCA products. 

And when you buy an RCA Victor ra- 
dio or television set or Victrola, made ex- 
clusively by RCA Victor, you enjoy a 
unique pride of ownership. For you know, 
if it’s an RCA it is one of the finest instru- 
ments of its kind that science has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, Radio 
City, New York 20. Listen to The RCA 
Show, Sundays, at 4:30 P.M., Eastern 
Time, over the NBC Network. 


HOW RADAR WAS BORN 


During RCA experiments at 
Sandy Hook in the early 
1930’s, a radio beam was shot 
out to sea. Men listening with 
earphones discovered that this 
beam produced a tone upon 
hitting a ship that was com- 
ing into the New York harbor. 

Later on the question arose, 
“If radar could ‘hear’ couldn’t 
it be made to ‘see’?” So the 
viewing screen—or scope—was 
incorporated into radar. This 
scope is an outgrowth of the 
all-electronic television system 
that was invented and perfect- 
ed at RCA Laboratories. | 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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PATTERN FOR BARGAINING 


What Labor-Management Conference Is Expected to Achieve 


Plans for grievance talks 
and pledge of no strikes 
during life of a contract 


. Appraisal of the probable accomplish- 
ments of the Labor-Management Confer- 
ence now in session in Washington leads 
to these conclusions: 

On the plus side. Chances are viewed 
as better than even that a set of principles 
will be adopted, designed to govern future 
relations between employers and unions. 
These principles will set forth the rights 
of unions in their field and the rights of 
management in its field. 

Agreement also is expected on machin- 
ery to carry out these principles. This ma- 
chinery may take the form of a broadened 
Conciliation Service within the Depart- 
ment of Labor or it may call for an en- 
tirely new agency endowed with authority 
to mediate disputes and provide for vol- 
untary arbitration. 

On the minus side. The Conference 
is not likely to bring agreement on any 
really controversial issues between labor 
and management. For instance, industry 
representatives are not going to agree that 
the closed shop is a sound principle, nor 
the unions agree that it is unsound. Neither 
are the unions going to give up their right 
to strike or indorse industry-sponsored 


plans to revise existing laws to provide re- 
sponsibilities for labor as well as manage- 
ment. Likewise, the unions will not consent 
to altering the Wage-Hour Law to increase 
the present work week from 40 to 45 hours, 
as now is being proposed by President 
Charles E. Wilson of General Motors 
Corp., one of industry’s delegates to the 
Conference. Any attempt to inject such 
issues as these would be sure to scuttle the 
Conference. 

Current wage demands of unions also 
are a controversial issue that can disrupt 
the Conference if either side attempts to 
force a policy statement. Much of industry 
holds the view of Ira Mosher, president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and a delegate to the Conference, 
that all new gains of labor must be under- 
written with increased efficiency and pro- 
duction. The unions, with some support 
from Government economists, contend 
that industry is in position to raise wages 
without increasing prices. Nothing said in 
the Conference discussions can change 
these conflicting views, and the wage issue 
will have to be fought out between em- 
ployers and unions individually. 

Long-range program. With an eye 
to agreement on a long-range program that 

may have little effect on immediate labor 
problems, and with no intention of trying 
to find all the answers, the Conference is 











New advisers to the Secretary of Labor in an effort to strengthen and improve 
the machinery of conciliation. Left to right, seated: Edgar L. Warren, Arthur S. 
Meyer, Secretary Schwellenbach, Dr. Sumner H. Slichter; standing: Howard 
Colvin, Clinton S. Golden, Boris Shishkin, Clarence Skinner and Vincent Ahearn. 
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Barrow in Jersey Journal 
UNCOMFORTABLE JOURNEY 
. is there a silver lining? 


working toward a labor-management char- 
ter embodying such principles as the fol- 
lowing: 

Union rights. Management represent:- 
tives will be expected by labor to agree to 
genuine collective bargaining when work- 
ers choose to organize for collective 
bargaining on wages, hours and working 
conditions. There is little chance of dis- 
agreement on this principle. 

Management rights. Unions, in turn, 
will be asked to accept the principle that 
employers have the sole right to manage 
their own businesses without interference 
from unions. This implies acceptance of 
the principle that foremen and supervisors 
do not belong in unions because they are 
part of management. Unions will shy away 
from agreeing to cease attempts to or- 
ganize foremen, and for that reason a prin- 
ciple of this kind, to be acceptable to both 
sides, will have to be carefully drawn. 

Bargaining agencies. Both sides are 
expected to agree to use the machinery of 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
of State labor-relations boards in deter- 
mining collective-bargaining agents. 

Bargaining agreements. It is proposed 
that bargaining agreements carry provi- 
sions calling for adjustment of grievances 
while a contract is in force, for no strikes 
or lockouts during the life of a contract, 
for submission of differences to concilia- 
tion, mediation and possibly voluntary ar- 
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This isn’t philanthropy ... it’s just plain good business. 
We're in a position today to offer a very special service to American industry, and as o result, 


we in turn should stand to benefit from it. 


The facts are these: 
Exclusive of government-owned machinery, 54 per cent of installed metal-working equipment in the 


United States is over 10 years old, and a huge percentage of all equipment has been driven far beyond 


its limits of efficiency. 
“the metal-working plants of the U. S. are not as well off today from the standpoint of 


In short, 
modernization as they were at the start of the depression in 1930*...and we are entering the 
most highly competitive manufacturing era of all time!” 
In view of this critical situation, the service we're offering manufacturers today consists of first... 
assistance to you in appraising the cost efficiency of your internal grinding machines against that 
of the best available War Surplus machines, or new machines. And second ... assistance to 
you in cutting costs on internal grinding operations by the application of the most advanced data 
and knowledge available in our basic specialized field of internal grinding. 
Send for the Man from Bryant 


*American Machinist inventory of metal-working equipment, Bulletin 1450. 
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The NEW 


FASTER 


Way to Kill insects! 


Ze BUG BOMB Siiver 


made by Westinghouse 


From the fighting fronts to the home front comes this new, more effective, 
automatic way to kill insects! it’s known as an “*aerosol bomb”. 

Westinghouse made almost 30,000,000 of them for the armed forces. Now 
the military *aerosol has been streamlined for civilian use. This new home 
model is called the Bug Bomb. It fits the palm of the hand. A light finger 
touch releases the insecticide in the form of a misty spray, which disappears 
from sight almost immediately—but keeps on killing insects. 

Four seconds releases enough insecticide to clear an ordinary-size room 
of mosquitoes. Larger flying insects—and the tougher crawling ones—take a 
little longer. So little goes so far that one 16-ounce Bug Bomb will clear an 
average-size room 100 times. With. normal use it will last an entire season. 

Soon Westinghouse Bug Bomb insecticide dispensers will be in your 
neighborhood stores. Then you can see for yourself how truly wonderful 
they are—how superior to old-fashioned pre-war methods. 

H Dy * Aerosol means that the in- 

\ 7 S$ secticide is atomized into finer 
¢ particles, which are suspend- 

ed in the air for a longer time 
—thus are more effective—go 
farther—last longer—keep on 
killing insects long after the 


TRADE MARK aerosol-mist vanishes from 
sight. 


* AEROSOL A U T 0 M ATI C BisPEnses Copyright 1945 Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
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bitration when contract negotiations fail, 
for grievance procedure, and for disciplin- 
ing by unions of members, and by em- 
ployers of officials and supervisors, who 
violate contracts. 

Dispute machinery. A prime topic for 
the Conference is the question of providing 
machinery for the settlement of disputes 
to replace the War Labor Board. Consid- 
eration is being given to proposals to 
strengthen and broaden the facilities of 
the U.S. Conciliation Service and to 
establish an agency patterned somewhat 
after the Railway Mediation Board. Such 
a board would-have no enforcement power, 
but would be able, through studies by 
fact-finding committees, to bring public 








—Acme 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
. « - the public could watch, not vote 


opinion to bear upon a dispute. There is 
some sentiment, too, for establishment of 
voluntary mediation boards in industrial 
communities throughout the country and 
in various industries. 

Arbitration. There are some who feel 
that the key to settlement of the labor 
problem in this country lies in wider use 
of voluntary arbitration machinery-. Many 
employers and unions refuse to accept ar- 
bitration clauses in their contracts because 
they are fearful of putting their affairs in 
the hands of an outsider. Yet the Confer- 
ence is likely to indorse arbitration of a 
voluntary nature, with the Government 
providing the machinery, to be used only 
when both sides agree to arbitrate their 
differences. 

In the Conference itself, the Govern- 
ment will keep hands off. Any suggestions 
that Government officials might desire to 
make will have to be submitted to the 
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legend of Routes 


Braniff Airways, Inc. 
Applied For 
Aerovios Braniff, 5. A. 





IS TODAYS HABIT 


Flight has become an essential part of 


Our modern commerce and culture. 

Braniff’s proposal for a coordinated domestic and 
international air transportation system in 
the Western Hemisphere will eliminate distance and 
border delays between the United States 
and Latin America, add much to trade, income and good 
living for all, and contribute substantially to our 


national objective of full employment. 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 




















Tough...and gentle 


The giant derrick is designed for husky dredge, 
tug and barge lifts. But it can also handle this 
small work boat gently. One reason for such versatility 
is responsive wire rope equipment. 


%* Two flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings 
cradle the craft above. Conforming easily to the hull’s 
shape, they use a “‘soft,’’ non-damaging grip that is equally 
welcome in other industries for moving objects of 
varied size and weight. Workers profit by corresponding 
manageability in the hoisting rope itself when supplied with 
Preformed Yellow Strand's limberness and kink-resistance. 
Now that both patented constructions are more freely 
available, make certain you specify Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 





Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ec BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Conference executive committee, and the 
committee can accept or reject them. The 
public is represented by two men, Justice 
Walter P. Stacy, the Conference chair- 
man, and George W. Taylor, the Con- 
ference secretary, but neither has a vote. 
Thus, it is truly a labor-management af- 
fair. 

Whatever the Conference accomplishes, 
it cannot bind all industry and all labor 
to accept its decisions. But, if an agree- 
ment is reached on legislation, Congress 
can be expected to approve it readily. 





Defiance of WLB. Employers and 
unions now are free to reject recommenda- 
tions of the War Labor Board without fear 
of punishment. Under a new postwar com- 
pliance policy, the Board will take no 
formal action against those who defy it. 

The Board, now in the process of liquida- 
tion, stopped issuing directives in disputes 
on October 22, and confined its actions to 
recommendations. No sanctions are pro- 
vided for enforcing these recommendations. 

The Board also has a new compliance 
policy for employers and unions who have 
refused to comply with directives issued 
before October 22. Instead of submitting 
these cases of noncompliance to the Presi- 
dent for possible plant seizure, as during 
the war, the Board will turn the spotlight 
of publicity upon them and let it go at 
that. The procedure is this: 

When complaint is received of noncom- 
pliance—about 50 such complaints are 
pending—the principals in the case will be 
summoned before the Board. If it is agreed 
that the directive has been or will be com- 
plied with, no further action will be taken. 
If there is continued defiance of the Board, 
findings of fact will be issued in the case. 
The idea, of course, is to give publicity to 
refusal to obey Board orders and let the 
public have the facts in the case. 

Only in rare instances will plant seizures 
be resorted to in settling disputes that the 
Government has been unable to settle. 


Unions in politics. The CIO is facing 
a test of its political strength in Congress. 
That test will come when the House takes 
up legislation seeking to curtail the polliti- 
cal activities of unions and _ providing 
penalties for unions that strike in violation 
of no-strike pledges in their working con- 
tracts. 

The legislation was attached by the 
Military Affairs Committee to a bill re- 
pealing the War Labor Disputes Act. One 
antilabor section makes it unlawful for a 
labor organization to make contributions 
in connection with a federal election, politi- 
cal convention or primary, and prohibits 
soliciting, spending, or assessing any funds 
for such purposes from any members or 
“subordinate affiliates.” 

This provision is aimed at curbing the 
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On November4, 1879, Thomas Alva Edison, | been the era of decreasing insurance rates, brought 
brilliant inventor was granted a patent on the incan- | about by the continued efforts of leading insurance 
descent lamp, marking the beginning of an era | companies likethose ofthe Fire Association Group, 
wherein the boon of proper lighting was brought to | in eliminating fire hazards—resulting in safer 
the many at ever decreasing cost. Greatly similar has | living,andin insurance costslowerthan ever before. 
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1945 NOVEMBER hath 30 days 
ASTRONOMICAL] 1-—Th.—All Saints Day. 
2—Fr. — 1783, Washington delivers farewell address. 
CALCULATIONS 3—Sa. — 1783, Revolutionary Army disbanded. 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME = Su. S-@ New Moon, 6:11 P. M., E. S.T. 
1944, Allied planes bomb Singapore. 


Latitude +30° | Latitude-+35° i 
vn é_ 7 Time to check your property insurance; rates 


4 "6:13 ‘5:14 "6-20. 5:07 are at an all-time low! 
6 | 6:17 | 5:08 | 6:25 | 5:02) 7 _ Ww. _ 1918, False armistice day in U.S. 
4:55] 8—Th.— 1937, Chinese abandoned Shanghai. 





16 | 6:25 | 5:04 
wl Lavo Bose 10—Sa, — 1928, Emperor Hirohito enthroned in Kyoto. 





11 | 6:21 | 5:07 6:30 4:58 
6:35 

21 | 6:30 | 5:02 -er4 4:52) 9—Fr,—1858, N.Y. Symphony gave first concert. 
L 








Nov. | Latitude +40" | Lavitude +45"! 11—Su.— Armistice Day, World War I. 

gree poe pares bees BF MNT First Quarter, 6:34 P.M., E.S.T. 

13—Tu.— Why take any chance of property loss 
with insurance rates as low as they are? 

14—W. — 1942, Captain Rickenbacker found alive. 

15—Th.— 1879, First cable communication with France. 











Todutineamitcaian anatiaedtigns tenement” ote 


Latitude +30° | Latitude+40°} 16 Fr, — 1907, Oklahoma became 46th state to enter the 
Union. 

17—Sa. — 1869, Suez Canal opened. 

18—Su. — 1943, R.A.F. launched air blitz on Berlin. 














1 212 

3 ~ = 

7 | 8:33 | 7:08 | 8:57 | 6:43 | 19M. — a, Full Moon, 10:13 A.M., E. S.T. 

12 [10-2 | 8:43 [10:50 | 8:14] 20 Tw. — ©) 1943, U-S. troops landed on Makin and 
13 | 4:25 |... et ae Tarawa in the Pacific. 

15 | At | 2:48 | 246 | 1:34 | 21—W. — 1620, Mayflower Compact signed. 

19 | 5:23 | 6:16 | 5:03 | 6:34 22—Th.— THANKSGIVING DAY. 
at | eee ee | O42 |12.07 | 23 Fr. — Out of every dollar paid to stock fire insur- 
25 [11:14 |12:12 |10:57 |12:33 ance companies, only 2%¢ goes to profits! 
37 [12:12 | 1:28 |. <3 | 3°33 | 24—Sa. — 1943, Allied planes bombed Toulon. 








25 —Su.— 1936, Japs and Germans sign ‘‘Pact’’. 





set: for longitudes ether than the stan. | 26—M.— @ Last Quarter, 8:28 A.M., E.S.T. 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 27-86: 1898, Ss. Ss. Portland lost. 


and 120°, for Eastern, Centra!, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 


28—W .— 1895, First auto race in U.S. 


time four minutes for each degree east ES i “ 
of the standard meridian, or increase the 29—Th.—-1912, First trial before women’s jury. 
t f tes for each degree west “e- . 

ree of the standard meridian. | 30—Fr. — 1939, Russia invaded Finland. 
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OBSERVATION for November: 


with property values unsettled, and insurance rates 
at an all-time low, it’s a wise man who reviews 





his insurance coverage today ! 
MORAL for November: 
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FIRE ‘ASSOCIATION GROUP 


(a Mah Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company |} Ei Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA ¥ PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF A SINCE 1817 


Cali your agent or broker now! 
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Fire Association of Philadelphia [f 
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activities of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, headed by Sidney Hillman. This 
Committee was influential in electing 
many members of Congress and in defeat- 
ing others in the last election. It already is 
preparing to take an active part in the 
1946 congressional campaign. 

Whether the legislation will become law 
is uncertain, but, if it does, the question of 
whether it applies to PAC will have to be 
determined. PAC may have the same loop- 








—European 
SIDNEY HILLMAN 
. . activities amended? 


hole under the bill that it had under pre- 
viously adopted legislation intended to 
curb unions in their political activities. 
That loophole was provided when former 
Attorney General Francis Biddle ruled last 
year that PAC did not come within the 
legal definition of a labor organization be- 
cause it did not meet the primary test of 
being established for collective-bargaining 
purposes. In view of that ruling, the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee carefully made the 
political prohibition applicable to unions 
and their “subordinate affiliates.” PAC is 
considered a CIO affiliate. 


Strikes. A large segment of industry in 
the United States faces a shutdown in 
the weeks ahead if strikes occur in 
all or even a part of the plants that now 
are threatened with walkouts. This pros- 
pect is borne out by strike-election records 
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The Compact DIEBOLD One Hour Method 


DIEBOLD sets another milestone in 
achievement. This time it’s “Flo- 
film”’—in production now. This 
unique microfilming process is.rev- 
olutionary in its completeness— 
its simplicity —its economical effi- 
ciency. It consists of cameras for 
microphotographing records, proc- 
essors for processing the micro- 
film within one hour after expo- 
sure, right on your own premises, 
and reading projectors. 
















































A million drawings or letters can 
be reduced to fit into a space no 
bigger than an ordinary four drawer 
letter file. Flofilm preserves price- 
less data in a form easily used, 
easily housed, easily protected. 





1 Hour after Exposure ! 


You check original against copy. 
Also you save time in processing. 
You protect economically, you 
modernize your record-keeping. 
Yes, Diebold is introducing wholly 
new conceptions of microfilming 
with Flofilm. But, you must see 
the many new features to really 
appreciate the remarkable possi- 
bilities. Why not phone or write 
for “Flofilm” facts as they pertain 
to your record-keeping problems. 
Our men are trained to aid you. 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated 
Canton 2, Ohio 


As soon as you expose 
one roll of 35 mm Micro- 
film on the Flofilm Cam- 
era (above) you can start 
it through the Processor 
(right) and begin expos- 
ing another roll. 
@ 

You can use your 35mm 
Microfilm in the motor- 
ized Flofilm Reading 
Projector... or slit it 
into two rolls of 16 mm 
Microfilm. 





Nince 1859 


A RECORD SYSTEMS ¢ FIRE & BURGLARY RESISTIVE SAFES & DOORS 
% L_ HOLLOW METAL DOORS ¢ BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT ¢ MICROFILM 
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Provides shipping protection 


e e adds beauty 


Make your package as modern as your 
new product. And that’s easy when you 
use KIMPAK* Creped Wadding. For 
KIMPAK dresses your package as it pro- 
tects your product. It complements the 
beauty of your product—provides a 
jewel-box setting that increases eye- 
appeal and buy-appeal. 

So soft, so clean, so resilient KIMPAK 
guards against mars or scratches—dam- 
age or breakage. Flexible and easy to 
use, KIMPAK saves time and work in 
the shipping room. Often cuts freight 
costs by reducing cubage. 

There’s a size and type of KIMPAK 
to protect everything from glassware to 
refrigerators. Learn more about this 


REGC.U.S. PAT, OFF. & 


* TRADE MARK 





to the package 


modern packaging material. Write to- 
day for our Free illustrated booklet. 
Just mail a postcard to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding Divi- 
sion, Neenah, Wis. 





KIMPAK SERVES INDUSTRY 
IN MANY WAYS 


As a cushioning material for inte- 
rior packing, as a filter medium for 
liquids and air .. . for wiping and 
polishing . . . as a carrier for plas- 
tics . . . for general padding pur- 
poses, including furniture and auto- 
mobile upholstery .. . as a filler for 


seaming cord and tubular gaskets. 








A PRODUCT OF 


RESEARCH 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 
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of the National Labor Relations Board. 

The outlook is this: 

Workers in General Motors and Chrysler 
plants throughout the country already 
have voted to strike. Ford Motor Co. 
workers were scheduled to take a strike 
vote November 7. These workers are rep- 
resented by the CIO United Auto Work- 
ers, and final decision for or against a strike 
will be made by the union’s governing 
board. 

Strike elections in a number of other 
large industries are scheduled for Novem- 
ber. These include steelworkers throughout 
the country, packing-house and Western 
Union workers from coast to coast, and 
teamsters in various parts of the country. 
In addition, CIO electrical workers in 
plants of the General Electric and West- 
inghouse companies are threatening to take 
strike votes. 

If strikes should occur in all of these in- 
dustries the paralyzing effect they would 
have is obvious. However, in none of the 
industries have dates been set for strikes 
to start, and there is no assurance that 
there will be strikes. 

Meanwhile, official records show that 
there were 600 strikes in progress during 
September, involving 505,000 workers. 
These strikes resulted in the loss of 3,650,- 
000 man-days of work, the highest time 
loss since the coal strikes of June, 1943. 





Re-employment of veterans. A 
pending suit before the Federal District 
Court in Birmingham, Ala., promises to 
bring an answer to questions that have 
troubled many employers in connection 
with re-employment rights guaranteed to 
veterans by the Selective Service Act. 

Among questions that the court must 
answer are these: 

Must a veteran who worked on the 
first shift be restored to that shift? 
Or, if there is no contract obligation, 
may he be assigned to the second shift 
at the same job and same rate of pay, 
with no loss of seniority? 

What is a reasonable time within 
which an employer must re-employ a 
veteran? 

Does the obligation to keep a vet- 
eran at work for one year after rein- 
statement start with the date the 
veteran applies for work, or from the 
date he is reinstated? 

The veteran involved in this case sought 
re-employment at his former job on the 
first shift, but was offered the same job on 
the second shift, with the same seniority 
status and rate of pay. He declined to ac- 
cept the assignment, and did not work for 
two weeks. After that he was restored to 
the first shift. He is suing for $144.08 pay 
for those two weeks. 

The court’s answers to these questions 
will bear watching by employers! 
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DOUBLE AA BRAND 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
LABORATORY 

CONTROLLED 







Ready now fo fulfill 
your most exacting 
requirements. . . . America’s 
finest heat-treated aluminum 
alloy castings. Sand and per- 
manent mold... any size... 
any quantity. .. . Aluminum 
Alloys’ engineers and experi- 
enced foundrymen are pre- 
pared to meet your 
casting problems. 


HEAT: Wa RAY DAY 


TREATED : S §=6PISTONS 
CASTINGS 2 — SINCE 1925 





1447 ST. AUBIN AVE. DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 









RLEPHONE TR. 1-8000 


The New Oldsmobile is a surpris- 
ing car in more ways than one. Its 
all-around, all-over newness is the 
first thing that catches the eye— 
its smartly tailored styling and trim 
interior fittings and appointments. 
But the feature that draws top 
interest, wherever the car is shown, 
is General Motors’ supreme con- 
tribution to driving ease: the new 
and finer Hydra-Matic Drive. 


Hydra-Matic Drive is the fully 
automatic “drive” that the Army 
adapted during the war for use on 
tanks and armored cars. All gear 
shifting is automatic in all four 


forward speeds. No clutch pushing 
is ever necessary. There’s not even a 
clutch pedal in the car! You just step 
on the accelerator to go, and step 
on the brake to stop. And, as the 
result of new battle-tested improve- 
ments, General Motors’ new 
Hydra-Matic Drive introduces 
smoother performance than ever. 


See your Oldsmobile dealer for 
all the news about the New Olds- 
mobile. If he hasn’t a new car to 
show you now, he’s sure to have one 
on display soon. He can also tell 
you how to go about placing your 
order for earliest possible delivery. 










Eagerness to own a new Oldsmobile was never as 
great as today, especially among those who have 
seen the new models. America’s Oldest Motor 
Car Manufacturer was expected to come out 
with something specia/—but few anticipated such 
a brilliant new car as Oldsmobile is presenting. 









A NEW AND FINER 
DRA:MATIC 
DRIVE 











The new “‘drive’’ for 1946...the modern drive without 
a clutch pedal...the fudy automatic drive that shifts 
for itself and eliminates all clutch pushing. . . that’s 
Hydra-Matic Drive, proved in billions of miles of owner 
driving, battle-proved in Army tanks, and now available 
on all new 1946 Oldsmobile models. 


Invest in America... Buy Victory Bonds! 


OLDSMOBILE cenekar‘Morors 
































This is not just a picture of a boy and girl going off to school. 
[his is a picture of American youth journeying into the 
future. 


Journeying eagerly and unafraid, knowing not what's 
coming but happily and healthily confident they will be 
equal to it. 


And they do not walk alone. 


Looking forward to coming things, we too see a 
future for America eagerly to be faced. 


We see a world made hungry for the good things of 
life by years of concentration on war and its de- 
struction. 


Journey into \OMORROW 
































Men of science are moving forward with new methods 
and improved products. Turned to the uses of war, 
peace-built techniques proved valuable beyond all 
words to our fighting men. And with the return 
of peace, ever-better ways of doing things will result 
in a flood of new benefits to mankind. 


From all this will come opportunity in many forms. 


Opportunity to build the many things the world cries 
out for. 


Opportunity for good wages for those ready to earn 
them. 


Opportunity to continue the forward drive which 
brought your present General Motors car to its high 
state. The same sort of year-by-year progress that 
gave even the lowest priced cars the smoothness 
of Knee-Action, the beauty of Body by Fisher, the 
security of turret top and steadily increasing 
economy, power and efficiency in their engines. 


Piainly, no one can tell these youngsters now 
what their future cars will be like. Northeir 
homes, refrigerators, radios and such. 


But they don’t need to worry about that. 


For in this land, where nothing has 
long halted the steady march of human 
progress, tomorrow will be better than 


today. 


And General Motors, holding stead- 
fast to its purpose of building “more 
and better things for more people,” will 
do its full part to see that it is. 


(IENERAL Motors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE * BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 

GMC TRUCK AND COACH e GM DIESEL 





Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SY MPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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AMERICA STRONG 
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Buy Victory Bonds 











WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE TAKES ITS WAY 


IT TAKES PRECISION TO MAKE HISTORY 


IT TOOK PRECISION in 1828 to build the first pub- 
lic railroad in the United States—the Baltimore 
and Ohio. Mile by mile our pioneer railroads 
opened up the West to make our nineteenth cen- 
tury history of spectacular growth. Precision 
was the miracle force that threaded railroads 
across the continent and set the pattern for to- 
day’s achievements in transportation. 

Precision is the miracle force that will write 
the ticket of progress on tomorrow’s travel 
routes by land, sea and air. Detroit Tap & Tool 


Co. is ready today with precision-built Taps, 
Hobs, Gages, and Special Threading Tools of 
such unerring accuracy that transportation his- 
tory will open a new era of efficiency and travel- 
ing comfort in the tomorrows just ahead. 


BRING TOMORROW’S GAGING AND 
THREADING PROBLEMS TO US TODAY 


“Threads of Destiny’—a compre- 
hensive study of the development of 
the machine screw thread—wili be 
sent to you FREE on receipt of your 
request on your company letterhead. 








8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 





GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES + SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT NEW WAGE-PRICE RULES 


Employers now can grant wage increases 
and then use these wage increases for 


seeking higher prices for their prod- 
ucts. The catch, however, is that the 


request for higher prices in many in- 
stances will have to be put off for several 
months, while any wage increase takes 
effect immediately. 

This is the meaning of changes just 
made in the Government’s wage and sal- 
ary-stabilization rules. The President has 
given a come-and-get-it signal to workers. 
This assures a rush of wage demands. At 
the same time, the President has set up a 
road block to slow or stop the employers 
who will come to the Government for per- 
mission to raise prices to cover the cost 
of increases in wage rates. 

The Office of Price Administration is to 
determine who is entitled to an increase in 
prices. The dying War Labor Board still 
is to pass on some types of wage increase 
that may result in price increases. Both 
agencies soon may be inundated with ap- 
peals for decisions. 


What has happened is this: 


The Government has widened the grounds 
on which employers, as the result of col- 
lective bargaining or without it, can ask 
for wage increases that will be used as the 
basis for seeking price increases. But, to 
get quick action on wage increases leading 
to higher ceiling prices, an employer must 
first go through the War Labor Board, or 
some other agency selected to act on such 
applications. And WLB is now winding up 
its wartime job and preparing for liqui- 
dation. Its staff is considerably cur- 
tailed, and the agency probably will 
not have facilities for passing on a flood 
of wage applications. Under the revised 
stabilization rules, employers are given a 
method of seeking price increases based 
upon wage increases without 
to WLB. But this usually will involve a 
delay of six months, by which time many 
price controls may have ended, or be 
about to end. 


New grounds on which wage increases 
can be granted even though they may 
lead to higher ceiling prices: 


If you are an employer bargaining with 
your workers over wage increases, you 
may be able to agree to seek one of three 
new classes of wage increase that can be 
used as a basis for asking higher prices. 
First, you now can ask WLB to approve 
higher wages for your workers if the per- 
centage increase in their average straight- 
time hourly earnings since January, 1941, 
does not equal the percentage increase in 


NOVEMBER 9, 1945 


applying . 


cost of living between January, 1941, and 
September, 1945. 


The rise in cost of living in the United 
States since January, 1941, is placed at 
about 30 per cent. And the rise in hourly 
wage earnings for many industries has 
equaled or exceeded this figure. So you 
may be one of the employers who cannot 
seek a higher price ceiling if you promise 
to raise your workers’ pay beyond this 
wartime 30 per cent figure. On the other 
hand, if their earnings have risen only 15 
per cent since 1941, you can ask to increase 
their wages another 15 per cent, and, if 
the War Labor Board approves, use this in- 
crease as the basis for seeking higher 
prices. But OPA also must approve the 
higher price ceiling. 


Two other classes of wage raises also are 
possible under the new rules, but only a 
limited number of employers can expect 
to qualify for price increases under the 
changes. You can try to get approval when 
higher wages are necessary to overcome 
inequities in wage rates among plants in 
the same industry or locality. Such in- 
equities may result from wartime disloca- 
tions of wage scales in your industry or 
your community. You also may be able to 
get WLB and OPA approval if your plant 
is engaged in important reconversion pro- 
duction and you are having trouble in get- 
ting enough workers because of low wages 
now being paid. 


Procedure for getting WLB and OPA 
approval for wage-price increases: 


You can apply for approval either before 
or after you agree to raise your employes’ 
wages. But, if you promise them the raise 
first, you cannot expect an early increase 
in prices if your application is turned down 
by WLB or OPA. And even if WLB gives 
approval, you must make a case before 
OPA. That agency will not authorize high- 
er prices merely because WLB approves 
pay increases. OPA will want to know 
just how much your operational costs are 
being increased, or will be increased, by 
the higher wages, and why you cannot pay 
the wage increases without charging more 
for your products. The burden of proof 
will be on you. 


If you decide to seek increases in both 
wages and prices, the procedure in apply- 
ing is simple. You can get the necessary 
WLB Form 10 from the nearest office of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor. You must give on this 
form complete data regarding the pro- 
posed raise in wages, showing how you ex- 
pect the proposed raise to affect your busi- 
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The Man who Shops for 








He 1s Hy Conen, creator of the Oregon 
Journal’s daily column, the ‘Market 
Basket,” a famous Journal feature for 
43 years. To bring Journal readers this , 
unique marketing guide, Cohen rises 
daily at 2 a.m., covers the city’s whole- 
sale produce markets with a busy pencil 
and a practised eye. He samples, 
thumps, inspects—finds precisely what 
quality fruits, vegetables, meats and 
fish are available each day and at what 
prices. Portland women for three 
generations have relied on Hy Cohen’s 
“Market Basket” to help them with 
their daily marketing. 


Portland Housewives! 


ANOTHER FEATURE which helps cinch 
The Journal’s preferred status is Mr. 
Fixit’s column. No receptacle for sob- 
sister journalism or advice to the love- 
lorn, Mr. Fixit’s column gives help. 
Typical is finding a teacher for a 
country school, getting a harmonica for 
a lad in the merchant marine, locating 
missing heirs for an insurance company. 
Every week hundreds of Journal read- 
ers write to Mr. Fixit because they 
know Mr. Fixit gets hundreds of things 
done. The fact that The Journal brings 
Mr. Fixit to its readers, brings readers 
by the thousand to The Journal. 








ONE OF THE FAVORITE—Certainly the 
noisiest —Journal feature is the Oregon 
Journal Juniors, an organization en- 
joyed without cost or obligation by 
60,000 boys and girls—Oregon’s future 
citizens. For more than two decades 
The Journal has sponsored this lively 
enterprise ... leading the ‘youngsters 
through such constructive outlets as 
model boat competitions, stamp collect- 
ing, athletic contests, and their own 
weekly talent show. Reader response 
shows that the kids’ daily column is 
perused enthusiastically by many of 
their elders—proof again that folks 
in Portland read and like what’s in 
The Journal. 





=) 


For Tue Journaw’s feminine follow- 
ing, there’s Mary Cullen’s Household 
Arts Service, a feature which keeps 
Portland homemakers as attached to 
the women’s pages as their off-spring 
are to the Journal Juniors. The Journal’s 
Mary Cullen does more than dispense 
recipes. This comprehensive service 
covers every phase of homemaking in 
daily columns in The Journal. And, in 
addition, every day a staff of seven 
graduate home economists answers an 
average of 560 telephone queries... 
takes care of some 250 letters . . . greets 
over 350 downtown visitors in Mary 
Cullen’s “cottage.” 





Ir ALL Apps up to the happy fact that 
here is a newspaper which is consistent- 
ly winning and holding its readers. 

’ Through the years The Journal has de- 
veloped a knack for growing into the 
lives of families in the Portland com- 
munity. Since it is Portland’s preferred 
newspaper, it should be your preferred 
advertising medium in this important 
Pacific Coast Market. Incidentally, 
The Journal now offers advertisers the 
largest circulation, both daily and 
Sunday, in its history! 


Represented by REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 





JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 






Member.... Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 








We've Been Athed: 


ness. The Division office will pass your 
application along to the WLB office that 
will handle the case. 





The delayed method of waiting to ask 
for price increases until after a tryout 
of higher wages: 


This involves a waiting period to see how 
things work out—to see if you can afford 
to pay the higher wages under present 
ceilings. After a test period, which usually 
is to last six months, you are supposed to 
decide whether you can go on at the new 
wage rates and old ceiling prices. If you 
cannot, you can go to the OPA and pre- 
sent your case for raising prices. But, under 
the usual six-month test period, it will be 
May before you can ask for price increases 
to compensate for wage increases you 
grant now. 


You might be able to get your application 
before OPA after a test period of less than 
six months. This might be the case if you 
could show that you could not continue to 
pay the higher wages without raising 
prices. If you show that you will have to 
go out of business without pricing relief, 
you might be able to get the trial period 
shortened. But, for most companies, the 
test period will be expected to run for at 
least six months. 


Other points about the new stabilization 
rules: 


Even when WLB turns down an applica- 
tion to raise wages, higher price ceilings 
sull can be sought from OPA on other 
grounds, such as increased cost of ma- 
terials or higher operating expenses. An 
employer can ask for price increases on 
these grounds while going through his test 
period after raising wages. Also, an em- 
ployer whose wage application has been ° 
turned down by WLB still can agree to 
raise wages and, after the regular test 
period, ask OPA for higher price ceilings. 
Oi course, if he does not plan to seek 
higher prices, he can agree to give his 
workers raises without going to either 


WLB or OPA. 


Revision of stabilization regulations does 
not change previous rules regarding cuts 
in workers’ wages. Under the Economic 
Stabilization Act, such reductions cannot 
go below the lowest rates paid between 
Jan. 1, 1941, and Sept. 15, 1942, without 
getting Government approval. And such 
approval is hard to get. Finally, the 
Government does not order an employer 
to make specific adjustments in his wages 
even when it approves applications for 
increases. Wage increases are supposed to 
result from agreements reached through 
collective bargaining or from voluntary 
action on the part of employers. 
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For a lasting Peace, buy VICTORY BONDS 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, 1, Ohio 








(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


Congress reluctance to 
approve fecde:al operation 
or payment of subsidies 


A case study in the difficulties of putting 
Government-owned war plants to work in 
peacetime now is available. This study 
deals with aluminum, but the obstacles 
revealed are found also in other big in- 
dustries in which the nation has substan- 
tial holdings. 

The Government put $700,000,000 into 
wartime aluminum facilities. So far, it has 
been unable to sell or lease them for pri- 
vate operation. The plants stand idle while 
unemployment increases. Pressures to pro- 
vide jobs by resuming operation are ac- 





—top, Reynolds Metals Co. 


1 extensive research om a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WAR PLANTS: DISPOSAL PROBLEM 


Government's Idle Aluminum Facilities as Challenge to Planners 


cumulating. The same situation applies 
to other idle Government-owned plants. 
Even this early, Congress has been asked 
to decide whether the aluminum plants 
should be operated through Government 
subsidy in competition with private in- 
dustry. 

This congressional decision obviously 
will be of far-reaching effect if applied to 
other nationally owned industrial plants. 
Every corner of the economy would be 
affected by a decision in favor of subsidies. 
The facts upon which Congress will settle 
the question consequently become impor- 
tant to businessmen everywhere. Alumi- 
num is to provide the test case, and, in 
aluminum, the situation, as revealed by a 
Senate study, is this: 






; bottom, Aluminum Company of America 


UNCLE SAM PUT $700,000,000 INTO WARTIME FACILITIES 
The Surplus Property Administrator has put the issue of subsidies up to Congress 
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Bigness. Only four of the Government’s 
52 aluminum plants can be operated cheap- 
ly enough to make peacetime production 
and competition feasible. Of the four, two 
in the Northwest get low-rate power from 
the Bonneville Dam, and two in Arkansas 
are powered in part by electricity produced 
from natural gas. The 48 other plants are 
considered badly located with respect to 
raw materials and markets or must pay 
too much for their power. Usually, the 
difficulty is the latter, for power is the 
most important cost item. 

In any event, the 48 are almost automat- 
ically eliminated as postwar producers. 
Talk of selling or leasing the aluminum 
plants centers around the four. These, in 
total, cost $110,000,000. Thus, only a big 


—Harris & Ewing 


W. STUART SYMINGTON 
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SEEN Joe Prangle yesterday. 

Ast him how he made out with them shoats he bought 
some whiles back. 

Joe said he built a pen for them, but they busted out 
and rooted up his new vegetable patch. Had to go and 
build another pen, of course. But they busted out of that 
in a couple of weeks, and killed more’n half his flock of 
prize white Leghorns. 

So him and the kids set to work and built a real strong 
pen this time. Reinforced with locust posts and Lord 
knows what all. 

And durned if somebody didn’t leave the gate open, 
and them pigs got out again and plumb ruint four acres 


Chicago 22, Illinois. 


#0. avé8 @ SON 


Poor Joe will probably never see the light of his 
sad tale of woe. We’re sure you will though . . . and 
agree with us that things are apt to go from bad to 
worse, unless business judgments are reckoned by 
objective facts and figures. 

It’s fortunate, indeed, since figures are so essential 
to profitable dealings, that Management is able to 
secure them with such economy and speed... 
through Comptometer adding-calculating machines 
and low-cost Comptometer methods. 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by 
the Comptometer Company, 1726 N. Paulina St., 


STory 








of Old Man Svenson’s good hybrid corn. Cost Joe plenty 
to keep hisself out of court. 


Meanwhile, them pigs was eating Joe out of house and 
home. You recollect how feed prices was sky-high then, too. 


Well sir, just when the critters was fat and sassy .. . 
bang! the bottom dropped clean out of the hog market. 
Joe said he hardly got back the price of a pork chop. 


So I says, “Joe, seems to me like you took a real 
licking on that deal.” 


And Joe, he thinks very serious for a minute, and he says: 


“Well, now . . . I dunno. You got to consider I had 
the use of them pigs six whole months.” 
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BREWING 


Until nearly a century ago, 

the imperfect steel made by 

* the early processes was an 
industrial marvel. But to- 
day’s rigidly controlled, 
high quality steels are the 
cornerstone of our indus- 
trial economy. Like steel... 
Carling’s Ale was good in 
1840... but it’s better than 
ever today! 
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| Special Keport 





accumulation of capital could hope to 
swing such a transaction. And independ- 
ent investment on such a scale is discour- 
aged by a number of factors, the most im- 
portant of which is competition. New- 
comers would have to compete with the 
Aluminum Company of America. 

ALCOA. This company has been in the 
aluminum business for many years. It has 
its own well-established markets both here 
and abroad. It owns its sources of raw ma- 
terials, deposits of bauxite, in the United 
States and in other countries as well. Be- 
fore the war, the company had its own 
fleet of ships for importing foreign bauxite. 
Its plants are situated where power rates 
are advantageous, or, in some cases, it 
owns its power facilities. 

These circumstances show why it is to 
be difficult, if not impossible, to dispose 
of the aluminum and other big Govern- 
ment-owned plants. 

Disposal. To take a look now at the 
possible methods of peacetime disposal or 
use, as highlighted by the aluminum situa- 
tion. 

Sale. No offers have yet been received 
for the outright purchase of the aluminum 





plants. It takes too much money. The sit- 
uation is similar in several other fields. 

Lease. There have been two leasing 
offers, neither of which could be accepted. 
A newcomer in the aluminum field, Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., proposed to lease alumi- 
num properties if the Government would 
underwrite possible losses. ALCOA also 
offered to lease some of the plants on its 
own responsibility without help from the 
Government. 

Difficulties. The reasons why these 
offers were inacceptable show the difficul- 
ties in plant disposal generally. 

Monopoly. Congress has ordered that 
the war plants must be sold in a manner 
that. will promote competition. The law 
says that the Attorney General is to re- 
view the disposal of plants costing more 
than $1,000,000, and, if any transaction 
tends to promote monopoly, he is given 
power to veto it. Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark, on that ground, vetoed the lease 
to ALCOA. A Circuit Court of Appeals 
has ruled that, as of 1940, ALCOA held 
a monopoly on the production of alumi- 
num ingots. 

This veto power of the. Attorney Gen- 
eral may prove a stumbling block when 
it comes to leasing or selling any large war 
plants to an already firmly established 
company in any field. If such companies 
cannot buy, sales are restricted to new- 
comers, such as Reynolds, who say they 
must have financial help from the Govern- 
ment if they are to operate the plants. 

Subsidies. This brings up the whole 
acute question of subsidies. W. Stuart 
Symington, Surplus Property Administra- 
tor, has informed Congress in effect that 
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FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


© 1945, T. 1. N. Co. 
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Helps Keep Signals Working... Tracks Clear! 


As your fast train speeds across the 
country, its starts and stops are con- 
trolled by an intricate signal system. 


These signals must be dependable 
—these systems must stay on the job, 
even if the main power supply is in- 
terrupted. That’s why so many rail- 
way control systems turn for stand- 
by power to the rugged batteries in- 
vented by Thomas A. Edison. 


And here his genius came upon 
your Unseen Friend—NICKEL. For 
it is the chemical changes of nickel 
oxides and iron in an alkaline solu- 
tion that make possible these long- 
lived batteries which are free from 
acid, from danger of deterioration in 
stand-by service and from injury 
when discharged. Built of steel plated 
with Nickel, they stand up under the 
roughest use. 


Your Unseen Friend Nickel is on 
the job wherever failure of the power 
supply might mean disaster and wher- 
ever reliable, portable or stand-by 
power is needed. 


In these and countless other ways 
...from the pure Nickel in your ra- 
dio tubes to the Nickel in your stain- 
less steel cutlery...this versatile 
metal is your Unseen Friend .. . as 
much a part of your life as your 
daily paper. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 





..-Your Unseen Friend 

















THE TRIANGLE THAT STARTED WOMEN THINKING 


The pioneering spirit that has given 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany leadership in the flat-rolled 
steel industry has not been confined 
to laboratory research and new 
product development. As long ago 
as 1914, Armco made steel history 
by advertising its triangle trade- 
mark as the symbol of quality in 
sheet metals. 


ANOTHER “FIRST” 


It was the first time any maker of 
“raw materials” had used popular 
magazines to tell consumers that the 
life and beauty of the sheet steel 
products they buy depend on the 
fitness of the basic materials. 

Women — and men, too — soon 
grasped the importance of sheet 
steels developed especially for home 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 


construction and equipment. Armco 
has advertised the advantages of 
special-purpose sheets continuously 
for 31 years—establishing the Armco 
triangle trademark as a guarantee 
of metal quality —a trusted name 
in steel. 


ASSURANCE TO BUYERS 


When buyers see this trademark 
on finished sheet metal products it 
assures them that the manufacturer 
has used care in selecting his ma- 
terials, And Armco research and 
production skills and marketing 
methods continue to blaze new paths 
toward the greater service of sheet 
steel. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, .2021 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Export: The 


Armco International Corporation. 








Special Report 





it must decide whether the Government 
is going to help the new competitors of 
old companies by guaranteeing losses or 
by extending financial help to them in 
other ways. 

Subsidies on so wide a scale would mean 
little short of a revolutionary turn in the 
American economic system. If granted for 
aluminum, such Government support 
could then be applied to oil refineries, pipe 
lines, shipyards, aircraft factories, machine- 
tool plants and the whole long list of 
industries that the Government entered 
directly to provide all that was needed 
for war. 

Familiar competitive patterns would be 
disrupted. Older companies might be 
forced out of business if subsidies should 
prove substantial. A national controversy 





ee mes Metals Co. , 
INGOT STORAGE PILE 


. .. subsidies would change the pattera 


on the issue seems certain. ALCOA al- 
ready is objecting to what it terms indirect 
subsidies involved in plans by which the 
Surplus Property Administration gives 
ALCOA competitors a priority in obtain- 
ing aluminum facilities. The prospect of 
subsidies in any industry would bring 
bitter protests from the established units 
of that industry. 

Congress, however, is balking on the 
question of subsidies. Measures have been 
introduced to forbid SPA to dispose of 
plants on any terms involving Govern- 
ment subsidization. Opponents of sub- 
sidies obviously are in the majority at 
present. 

Alternatives. But, if the big plants 
can’t be sold to old companies and newer 
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From less than $2,000,000 to over $100,000,000 annual volume is the 
twenty-year production record of Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, As is true of other outstanding American industrial develop- 
ments, certain important fundamentals made this growth possible. 


The product performs a basic service for 
people—and that makes a business grow. 
Celanese was the first truly synthetic yarn, 
2 completely new textile fibre with far- 
reaching possibilities. It brought about 
revolutionary developments throughout 
the textile industry—new fabrics, new styl- 
ing, new manufacturing techniques. It sat- 
isfied a tremendous store of human wants 
by bringing higher standards of beauty, 
value and service within the economic 
reach of millions. 


Research that recognizes no lasting limi- 
tations to making something better, dif- 


ferent and new helps a business to grow. 
Improvement through practical research 
has been the constant goal at Celanese. An 
“example from the top” has been soundly 
passed along and spread throughout the 
organization. New products and processes 
have resulted. Time and again, potential 
handicaps have been converted into ad- 
vantages. Under the stimulus of creative 
research, the operations of the company 
have continuously broadened—from tex- 
tiles to plastics to chemicals. 


Management vision makes a business 
grow. Expansion of Celanese plants, prod- 


ucts and sales has followed a long-range 
policy of integration in three of the basic 
fields of synthetics—textiles, plastics and 
chemicals. Behind it has been a correspond- 
ing growth in organization and corporate 
direction. Conversion to full peacetime 
operations finds Celanese Corporation with 
a Management representing continuity of 
service and intimate association with the 
company’s affairs since its founding...alert 
to the things that have insured the contin- 
uing progress of the business. . . equipped 
for the opportunities ahead. Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, 180 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N, Y. 


& 
¢ TEXTILES...PLASTICS...CHEMICALS 


*Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 


Copyright 1945, Celanese Crr* tion of America 




































LL of those so-different materials 
in that swing are bonded by 
one adhesive! 


It’s Pliobond... that revolutionary, 
new, quick-setting plastic adhesive 
...developed by American industry 
to solve wartime production prob- 
lems; Pliobond solidly joins any 
materials...like or unlike...metals, 
plastics, fabrics, glass, rubber, wood, 
paper, plaster, leather, concrete, etc. 


With Pliobond most applications 
need no high pressure or heat. For 
exceptional high shear strength, 
moderate pressure and 200-300°F. 
heat are sufficient. 


Other important characteristics of 
this remarkable new adhesive: it’s 
strong... permanent... withstands 
constant flexing...sets quickly... 
is immune to fungi...resists water, 
oils, and wax. 


And Pliobond is always ready to 
go to work. Because it is a one-part 
bonding agent, there are no fussy 
mixtures...no exact weighing...no 
critical temperatures. It can 
be brushed, sprayed, spread, 
or roller coated. 


Don’t these amazing features 
give you ideas toward solving 
production problems? Write 
us for full technical informa- 
tion on any application you 
have in mind. 


BONDS Doe" 
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UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Exclusive Distributors 

Industrial Adhesives Division: 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. Branches in Principal Cities 
PLIOBOND* is a product of THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


* Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

















Special Report 


operators cannot be helped to run them, 
what then is to become of the war-built 
industries? 

Government operation. Direct opera- 
tion by the Government is one alternative, 
and a method as revolutionary or more 
so than subsidization. Pressures are lurk- 
ing in the background for such opera- 
tion, backed by some labor union leaders 
and others. More is to be heard from 
them. 

Give the plants away? Giving the 
plants awiy or leasing them rent free or 
at nominal rent would constitute a thinly 
disguised subsidy, as objectionable to op- 
ponents of that course as outright sub- 
sidization. 

Another course would be for Congress 
to modify the restriction on sales to estab- 








—Aluminum Company of America 
BATTERY OF FORGING HAMMERS 
... the battle is just beginning 


lished companies. This, too, would cause 
a battle. 

Congress veto. To complicate dis- 
posal problems still further, Congress re- 
serves the right to veto any specific sale 
or lease, within 30 days, if the property 
involved cost more than $5,000,000. This 
adds another obstacle. 

Outlook. From all this, it becomes plain 
that the plants are to stand idle for some 
time. At present, there is no practical and 
generally acceptable plan for disposing of 
them. Meanwhile, as unemployment grows, 
the idle plants will stand as symbols to 
elements in Congress and out who want 
the wartime facilities used to make peace- 
time jobs. The battle over the war plants 
is just beginning. . 2 
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Imagine a flying freighter. .. unloading 
its entire cargo in 7 seconds... WHILE 
TRAVELLING AT FULL SPEED! 

That’s not fancy...it’s fact. During 
the war Army engineers equipped C-47’s 
with U.S. Rubber conveyor belts which 
sent vital supplies parachuting to earth 
with pin-point accuracy. 

Thus engineered rubber helps broad- 
en the use of air express for future 
commercial purposes... permitting 
deliveries along nonstop flights...elim- 
inating landings on time-consuming 
reruns over the receiving point. 

There seems to be no end to the ver- 
satility of the engineered rubber con- 
veyor belt. -It serves to carry loads of 





Engineered Rubber delivers 
coal to the surface. 





es 





Listen to Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the great scientists of America— 
the Philbarmonic-Symphony Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S. 


ba 


SPEED... 


abrasive coal and ore, or foodstuffs and 
other materials—it operates below the 
earth, crosses valleys, descends moun- 
tains ...and now, high in air, “kicks” 
cargo out into space, 

Always, the most efficient conveyor 
belting is the result of close cooperation 
between the engineering groups involved 
...the user’s engineering staff, the de- 
signers of mechanical conveying systems 
and U.S. Rubber technicians . . . each 
group dove-tailing its efforts with those 
of the others. 

This cooperative effort was of immea- 
surable aid in speeding victory; it is no 
less essential for quick reconversion to 
a peacetime industrial order. 





Engineered Rubber delivers 
cargoes from the sky. 











UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO.. Ltd. 
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In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 


STANDS OUT! 


Buriep in the hills of Georgia and Soyth Carolina, there’s a glistening 
white mineral that makes your favorite magazine more attractive, more 
readable, more durable. It’s famous HYDRATEX clay, as pure and beau- 
tiful to look at as Carrara marble. It’s mined by Huber, processed by 
Huber for use as a coating on the finest commercial paper stock. 


Yes, from the ground up, Huber knows every side of printing, paper 
as well as ink. And because Huber, unique among ink producers con- 
trols most of its own sources of supply—controls every step of produc- 
tion—great newspapers and publications rely on Huber for quality and 
uniformity. 

Since 1780, we have devoted our skill and our resources to producing 
the finest news and publication inks obtainable. Today, after meeting 
heavy demands for critical war materials such as famous WYEX Carbon 
Black, used extensively in the Gov- 
ernment rubber program, Huber’s ex- 
panded facilities are capable of han- 
dling the biggest jobs in newspaper 
and publication printing inks. 

J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 











—__. Quesiiion —— 
of rhe Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Does future national security re- 
quire universal military training? 


Because of the widespread discus- 
sion as to whether universal military 
training in the United States is a nec- 
essary peacetime safeguard, The Unit- 
ed States News asked military experts, 
educators, businessmen and others for 
their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Howard S. Palmer 


New Haven, Conn.; Trustee and President, 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 


answers: 

It is my personal view that our fu- 
ture national security requires universal 
military training of at least a year for 
the youth of our nation. I believe this 
training would benefit not only those 
physically qualified but the 4-F type of 
the past war, many of whom could be 
physically rehabilitated during the pe- 
riod of Army training and fitted to 
hold some sort of useful job in any fu- 
ture emergency. 

In addition to the physical advantages 
of this military training, it should help 
the youth of the nation to become much 
better citizens and workers than many 
of them will otherwise, as they will have 
grasped some of the fundamentals of co- 
operation and have a greater respect for 
authority which will make them better 
team workers in any organization. 

Further, with higher and higher wage 
levels, industry is being and will be forced 
more and more to employ less people to 
perform the same amount of work in 
order to meet competitive conditions here 
and abroad. Universal military training 
would, in my opinion, therefore, help in 
many ways to relieve the nation’s future 
troublesome unemployment problem and 
will keep many of our young men off the 
streets and at the same time furnish a 
gainful training at a critical time in their 
lives. 


Broadus Mitchell 


New York, N.Y.; Economist; Chairman, 
Committee Against Postwar Conscription, 


answers: 

Future national security will be put in 
peril if we adopt universal military train- 
ing. Arming ourselves will provoke sim- 
ilar action among all the recent Allies, 
and we shall witness a period of suspicion, 
likely to degenerate into war. The generals 
and admirals pretend that the atomic 
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From the Canadian Rockies to the mountains of old Mexico the BIG 
HORN SHEEP roam the crags above timberline.The massive horns that 
curl in more than a complete circle above its head, give it its name. 





From the Pacific to the Rockies, up both sides of this mountain 
chain into Canada, Western Air Lines today is flying over 4200 miles 
of airways, bringing air transportation to 31 communities, 7 states 
and the Province of Alberta. Since 1926 when it carried the first 
“for-pay” passengers in the U.S. on scheduled flights, Western Air 
has contributed to the development of the West. As applications for 
new routes are approved and as new, larger, faster planes are deliv- 
ered, Western Air will broaden its service to more of the West. 


WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 


General Traffic Offices: 510 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14 


VANROY COMPANY, INC., Empire State Building, New York 1 














Question of the Week 


bomb will make no difference in war, will 
not prevent war, nor reduce the need for 
soldiers. The fact is that the atomic bomb 
compels peaceful international co-operation 
and the outlawing of war. The longer we 
linger with peacetime conscription, the 
harder it will be to construct means of 
preserving peace. 





Rear Admiral J. W. Bunkley 


(Ret.); New York, N.Y.; Supervisor of New 
York Harbor; Commander, Destroyer Squad- 
ron 10, 1938-39, and of Battleship Cali- 
fornia, 1940-42, 

answers: 

The advent of the atomic bomb, far 
from eliminating the necessity of pre- 
paredness for war, emphasizes the fact 
that we must not only have a well-bal- 
ance fleet (spearheaded by fast carriers) 
and a small, highly skilled Army, but we 
must also have universal military training 
as the most economical and democratic 
method of maintaining a state of pre- 
paredness. The advantages of universal 
military training have been forcefully and 
clearly set forth in General Marshall's . 
last report. 

Until such time as the development of 
the atomic bomb has reached a stage that 
it can definitely destroy this nation with- 
out warning, without fear of preventive 
counterweapons, preparedness is a neces: 
sity, and universal training is the best 
method of maintaining it. 


Lieut. Col. Gail Borden 


(Ret.); Chicago, Ill.; Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, United Air Lines; Flying Officer, 
Army Air Forces, World War II; Former 
Managing Editor and Correspondent, 
Chicago Daily Times, 


answers: 

Universal military training in itself may 
not guarantee our future national security, 
but, as a strong body and a disciplined 
spirit help guard against many human 
maladies which science has not eradicated 
as yet, so this training should place us in 
a better position to meet whatever inter- 
national sicknesses there might rise to 
plague us. 

It should furnish as well a_ healthy 
organized mass from which potential 
specialists could be drawn more easily 
and with greater discrimination than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Hamilton Holt 
Winter Park, Fla.; President, Rollins Col- 
lege; Former Editor, The Independent, 
answers: 
It is a matter for the military forces of 
the U.S. to decide. The only excuse to 
abandon the long-established policies of 
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WESTERN HOMETOWN SHARE OF DRUGSTORE SALES 


(Outside of the six largest cities) 
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Both for 26¢ 


This market gets TWO THIRDS of all 
DRUGSTORE DOLLARS 


—How much are they worth to you? 


Yes—136 million dollars a year in Hometown Daily News- 
paper Drugstore Sales in the 11 Western States! 


Are you supporting your products and your dealers— 
right where SALES are made? That is what Hometown - 
Daily Newspapers can do for you—at low cost. 


Only the Hometown Daily Newspaper covers the 
Hometown Market. 

kkk kK 

Write today for the new booklet “How to Sell America’s 


Third Greatest Sales Area.” Hometown Daily Newspaper 
Publishers, 625 Market St., San Francisco 5, California. 





















America’s THIRD GREATEST SALES AREA 
>... 6 BILLION A YEAR 
> where two thirds of all retail sales 


> are made in the HOMETOWN MARKET 


THE HOMETOWN 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 


covers this primary market 
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FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-K So. Appleton Ave. ® Appleton, Wis. 





2ueslion of the Week 


the U.S. for universal military training 
is military necessity. The other arguments 
are absolutely extraneous and void, such 
as discipline, health, education, etc., for 
‘all these can be done in better ways 
through other agencies. 

Only for a military necessity and not 
for incidental alleged benefits can such a 
policy be justified. Personally, I would not 
do anything now until the international 
army, navy and air force to be at the dis- 
posal of the United Nations is formally 
established. 

The war-weary world is not likely to 
start another world conflagration for at 
least a generation. 





Neil Carothers 

Bethlehem, Pa.; Dean, College of Business 

Administration, Lehigh University; Captain, 

General Staff, Signal Corps, U.S. A., 1919; 

Chairman, Selective Service Appeal Board 

since 1941, 
answers: 

The answer is, “No.” 
value whatever. 

The present international situation, our 
geographical position, the nature of the 
weapons of the future, our naval power, 
our aviation power make this proposal 
absurd. 

In view of its damage to our youth, its 
enormous expense, its encouragement of 
totalitarianism, its provocation to inter- 
national hate, and its denial of every prin- 
ciple of world co-operation, its adoption 
would be a tragedy. 

Not a single advocate has even sug- 
gested how, when, or against whom these 
military conscripts would be used. This 
is the first instance in our history of a 
revolutionary national proposal without a 
single reason being offered. 


It would be of no 


Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein 


New York, N.Y.; Westside Institutional 
Synagogue, 
answers: 

My answer is, “No.” It is easy to be 
jingoistic in such matters as military 
preparation, but the farseeing will realize 
that the call for compulsory peacetime 
military training is largely the result of 
our present war psychology. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the Germans from their 
very youth are given a full measure of 
military training. This may make the sol- 
dier a better machine, but it certainly dulls 
his spirit. It is not might and power alone 
which win wars; it is essentially the spirit 
behind the might and power that brings 
victory. 

Soldiers tell you that the morale of the 
Army does not advance moral purity or 
religious observances. Thank God, we have 
won every war and still we have never had 
peacetime military conscription. 
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Thousands of policy- 
holders know that Em- 
ployers Mutual is a 
trustworthy aid in re- 
ducing insurance costs. 
Writing workmen’s 
compensation, public 
liability and automobile 
insurance, this com- 





pany is saving its poli- 
cyholders millions of 
dollars annually. 





Surly 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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INFLATION 
STOCKS 


pase for higher wages is weakening 
anti-inflation defenses. Consumer prices, 
already about 30% above prewar levels, are 
expected to rise at a more rapid rate during 
the next year. 

How can the investor compensate for the 
shrinking purchasing power of his dollars? 
Why are stocks preferred to real estate? 
What stocks make the best inflation hedges? 


Six Rules to Follow 
Current UNITED Report covers the infla- 
tion outlook in two articles: 

“More Inflation Coming” and 
“What kind of Stocks for Inflation?” 
These articles describe the three types of in- 
flation, and discuss the effect of huge accumu- 
lated purchasing power, and the methods of 
inflation protection open to the investor. Six 
rules are given for guidance in selecting infla- 
tion stocks, with 8 issues presented as exam- 

ples of good inflation hedges. 
For an introductory copy of this timely report— 
Send for Bulletin UN-95 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ rr Boston 16, Mass. 
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¢ Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits 








THE WILD ROSE—State Flower of New York 





The mark of a favorite is universal appeal 
. . in flowers, or gin. Dixie Belle’s 
qualities raise it high in public preference: 
Exquisite bouquet, clean, bright flavor, 
expert distilling from fruits, herbs, 
berries, and choice grain neutral spirits. 


Enjoy a favorite... Dixie Belle. 
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CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FEDERALS HAVE WON «< « « 
By Costing Less to Kun! 


@ Yes—Federal Trucks have won outstanding acceptance from experienced 
truck operators and drivers alike for their lower operating costs, greater 
efficiency, ease of handling, proved reliability, and sturdy performance under 
the most varied and strenuous demands of loads and roads. 


Federal Truck construction is All-Truck construction—without compromise to 
price, design, or weight. You will find Federals available in a broader variety 
of tonnage capacities, sizes, power ratings, and gear ratios to serve the longer- 
range economies demanded by the shrewd truck buyer. 


Federal Trucks cost less to run because you get the advantages of Federal’s 
35 years of engineering design, coupled with 
finest quality materials and experienced work- 
manship. More—you have a choice of eleven 
models and sizes of trucks that can be matched 





to your particular requirements. Consult your 


Federal war production was 
recognized by four cita- 
tions for meritorious achieve- 
ment in producing trucks 
for the Armed Services. 


nearest Federal dealer—or write direct for 
details and recommendations. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. e DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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of National Issues 


Mr. Truman‘s Wage-Price Policy: 
Reaction of Newspaper Editors 


President Truman’s radio address setting 
forth the Administration’s wage-price pol- 
icy has not relieved the general pessimism 
reflected in the press over the present 
wave of labor disputes. Not only is his 
stress on purchasing power inflationary, 
say the critics, but continued price con- 
trols, in the opinion of some editors, will 
slow down the process of attaining high 
productivity. The newspapers predict the 
necessity of some firmer action by the Ad- 
ministration than calling upon labor and 
management to settle their differences 
themselves. 

Even so, the President appears to 
have offered as much as was expected. 
His program, according to the Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.), expressing a broad- 
ly held view, is “not as bad as it might 
have been.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.) believes that “to some degree it 
should alleviate the situation,” although 
that paper expresses the belief that it lays 
“too much stress on bolstering purchasing 
power and not enough on the vital. factor 
of its productivity-” 

What the President has offered, in the 
opinion of the Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
(Ind._Dem.), is “a mere pious invitation 
to the public to hope.” It calls fallacious 
his description of the overtime-pay cut 
as deflationary, since the cut simply elim- 
inated “a grossly inflationary element in 
the economy.” The Sun also criticizes his 
appeal to union leaders to increase pro- 
ductivity, contending that is a function 
of management. 

What President Truman asks, says the 
Sun, “is the classical excess of purchas- 
ing power over production, which is in- 
flation.” 

The Wall Street Journal, calling the 
President’s effort “futile,” observes that, 
“within the limits of his powers,” he “can- 
not resolve this problem” and that, in seek- 
ing a middle ground between complete 
Government control over industry and 
labor and complete decontrol, he advances 
a policy fraught with “inconsistencies.” 
For instance, his assertion that some. but 
not all industries can afford wage increas- 
es “suggests it ought to be simple” to de- 
termine which can and which cannot and 
“ignores the fact that all wages and sal- 
aries are interrelated.” 

“So long as the Federal Government 
keeps up the pretense that it can make 
adjustments in matters which all Ameri- 
can tradition says are not its peacetime 
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business,” declares this newspaper, “the 
kind of economic nonsense that comes out 
of Washington is inevitable.” 

Although the President “has avoided 
some of the more dangerous errors,” says 
the New York Times (Ind.), such as 
recommending a specific amount by which 
wages might be raised, this paper predicts 











—Russell in Los Angeles Times 


DILEMMA AT THE DIKE 








that his new order “will only prolong the 
confusion into which industry is already 
plunged as the result of present controls.” 
It insists that “such contradictory poli- 
cies” as raising wages and at the same 
time holding down prices “can only ... 
wipe out profit margins and slow down 
production.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
hails his “good sound sense” in wanting 
to get rid of controls, but believes that, in 
the absence of labor-management agree- 
ment on orderly procedures, the Govern- 
ment should set up fact-finding boards to 
investigate and publish the merits of labor 
disputes. The Post praises the President’s 
“brilliantly simple exposition of the eco- 
nomics of reconversion,” but finds the 
policy for adjusting wages and prices “al- 
together fuzzy and uncertain.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
comments that the failure of the speech to 
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How 
many dollars 


...40 your 
WULLLED 


BURN’ 
YOU CAN FIND OUT 
IN A FEW MINUTES WITH — 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
HEAT PROVER 





This unique instrument indicates 
simultaneously the percentage of un- 
burned fuel and oxygen present in 
flue gases...and it does it in just a 
few minutes. = 

With this data the Cities Service 
engineer can show you at once how to 
save on fuel costs, and what this sav- 
ing will mean to you each year in 
dollars and cents. 

For information leading to a dem- 
onstration on your own equipment, 
contact Cities Service or... 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


(Available only in Cities 
Service Marketing Territories 
East of the Rockies.) 





Cities Service Oil Co. 
Room 519, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information on the 
Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover—at no obliga- 
tion to me. 

Name. 

Title 


Company. 
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“RADIATOR” PIPE 


Cool-smoking Kirsten Pipes are now at your favorite dealer’s. 
Quantities are temporarily limited, but keep asking — more 
Kirsten Pipes are on the way to provide perfect smoking pleasure. 

The Kirsten Pipe is scientifically designed to give a cool smoke 
— a smoke free from tongue-bite and throat irritation. The big 
radiator cools each puff of smoke . . . traps and condenses bitter 
tars, oils and moisture. The Kirsten is easily and thoroughly 

t cleaned with the built-in ramrod. 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 


Dept. 196, 


They’re Cool...Clean...Sweet Smoking 


Your dealer will have 2 sizes, 
Medium, $7.00; Large, $8.50 














OBLIGATION 


Our War Bond dollars helped to 
make victory possible. 


It is now our obligation to bring 
our armed forces home, care for 
our wounded, maintain our occu- 
pation troops, provide veteran 
rehabilitation, care for the depend- 
ents of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 











Pro and Con 


satisfy wholly either industry or labor 
“may be evidence that it approaches the 
situation primarily from the standpoint of 
the general welfare” and observes that the 
test of the policy-lies in “the degree to 
which it permits the price line to bend but 
not break” and in the speed with which 
needed price relief is given. 

The New York Post (Ind.), noting the 
“wariness” of the agenda of the current 
Labor-Management Conference in Wash- 
ington, predicts that “the conferees will 
agree on a minimum of pious declara. 
tions and call it a day” and that the Ad. 
ministration, hence, “will have to be pre. 
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—Thomas in Savannah Morning News 


IN THEIR FOOTSTEPS 


pared to enforce a just policy” through 
“special and probably elaborate ma- 
chinery.” : 

The Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) thinks the President’s message 
“must have appealed strongly to the best 
elements in both capital and labor” and 
is hopeful that “his conviction that labor 
and management . . . can compose their 
differences for the good of all” will prove 
true. 

“But it is difficult not to wonder if he is 
a voice crying in the wilderness,” re- 
marks the Washington (D.C.) Star 
(Ind.), for “we are not apt soon to move 
into the industrial utopia which Mr. 
Truman seems to envision.” Foreseeing 
the need for the Administration to im- 
pose controls “to compel both manage 
ment and labor to subordinate their in- 
dividual interests to the welfare of the 
United States,” the Star concludes that 
“the President’s dilemma is not of his 
own making,” but “the unfortunate heir 
to an improvised and lopsided labor 
policy which . . . will have to be drastically 
revised.” 
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Plenty of greenbacks in the blue jeans of 


The Golden Crescent” 





AND A LONG LIST OF WANTS! 


Or COURSE, the farmers in He Golden Crescent 
—the prosperous states of Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania—don’t keep all their money in their 
pockets. They have a good proportion of their 
resources salted away in War Bonds and savings 
accounts. And they’ve put a lot into building up full 
ownership of their farms to a significant 70.4%. (The 
U. S. average is 50.6%) 


But they still have—and will continue to have—plenty 
of available cash. It is estimated that, out of every 
dollar received for produce, the American farmer 
spends 77 cents for manufactured goods. 


OHIO FARMER e 


DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 


MICHIGAN FARMER e 


Farmers in Ze Golden Crescent are urban in their 
buying habits. Now, with money to spend, they want 
a great variety of manufactured, branded, advertised 
goods which war restrictions have denied them. When 
you can tell them about goods once more available, 
the three million farm folk in He 

will prove to be a huge, concentrated, profitable market. 


The best way to tell this ready-to-buy farm market 
about your goods is the most direct way ... through 
the three publications these farmers most constantly 
read and most thoroughly trust ... MICHIGAN 
FARMER ...OHIO FARMER ... and PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER. 


RURALLY RICH —POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


-HARRISBURG 











Finance Week. 
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NEXT DEBATES ON TAXATION 


Coming Argument Over Co-operatives’ Billions in Exempt Earnings 


Congressional determination 
to get Government action on 
excess-profits relief cases 


Tax exemption for co-operatives and 
other nonprofit organizations, and unfair 
taxation of some companies during war, 
are to get early attention from Congress. 
Tax experts have completed a report on 
nonprofit groups, and are directed to make 
an early study of the relief section of the 
excess-profits tax law. 

The report on nonprofit organizations is 
expected to reveal tax-free income in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000,000 a year. This report 
is based on data brought to light through 
the 1943 revenue law, which required non- 
profit groups to report their income and 
assets to the Treasury for the first time. 
These groups are exempt from federal in- 
come taxes under Section 101 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

Precise findings of the study by experts 
of tax committees in Congress have yet to 
be made public, but their investigation 
reveals these developments: 

Farm co-operatives have become big 
business, with a gross in the neighborhood 
of $5,000,000,000 a year. Formed original- 
ly to market the produce of groups of 
farmers, co-operatives have expanded into 


distributing the manufacturing. They now 
operate oil wells and dairies, grain eleva- 
tors and farm-implement factories. A Cali- 
fornia association of fruitgrowers has even 
bought a lumber town in order to get wood 
for packing crates. 

Consumer co-operatives are another 
group to attract tax attention. Smaller 
than producer associations, these nonprofit- 
organizations, nevertheless, are expand- 
ing, and returns from operations often 
escape taxation. 

Farm co-operatives are exempt from fed- 
eral taxation by specific provisions of the 
tax laws. Consumer co-operatives are sub- 
ject to tax, but they are said to avoid 
taxation legally by distributing their prof- 
its in the form of patronage dividends to 
members, which are defined as rebates on 
prices and not distribution of earnings. 

Critics of co-operatives contend that, 
actually, members realize little cash from 
operations; that co-operatives distribute 
their earnings in the form of stock divi- 
dends, which are tax free, and use the 
cash for expansion. The effect of such tax 
advantages on competing private business 
has interested the Senate Small Business 
Committee as well as tax committees. 

Labor-union incomes, also exempt 
from tax under Section 101, are to be an- 
other source of inquiry. Unions have in- 





$10,999,999,800 to go. 








Treasury Secretary Vinson’s first customer in the Victory Bond drive is Mr. Tru- 
man. The Chief Executive’s $200 bond purchase left the Secretary with 
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CO-OP BIG BUSINESS 
-«. will a debate be touched off? 


vested surplus funds in real estate, banks, 
insurance companies, office buildings and 
newspapers. These are operated in com 
petition with private business and have the 
advantage of paying no taxes. 

Scientific research groups also get 
tax-exempt profits from their operations. 
One foundation manufactured war prod- 
ucts in recent years and was_ subject 
neither to normal corporation taxes nor to 
excess-profits taxes. Some scientific founda- 
tions also operate journals and magazines 
at a tax-free profit. 

Municipal utilities form still another 
tax-free group that is expanding. Repre- 
sentative Boren (Dem.) , of Oklahoma, has 
called for an inquiry into the tendency of 
holding companies, ordered by the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission to dispose 
of some of their properties, to sell electric 
and gas companies to cities. The charge is 
made that the sale price is based on the 
tax advantage to be enjoyed by the munic- 
ipality, so that consumers realize no gain 
through rate reductions and the Govern- 
ment suffers tax losses. 

Operations of Government corpora- 
tions are to be examined too. Some agen- 
cies, like the Rural Electrification Admun- 
istration, are said to be in competition with 
private business and to enjoy subsidies as 
well as tax exemptions. 

Mutual insurance companies cot- 
prise still another group likely to get at- 
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to mosquitoes—with chemicals. Still more jobs! 
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Unscuffable shoes—made possible with chemi 
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Molded. furniture—through chemicals. Jobs for workers! 
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cals. More Jobs! 


Making Postwar Jobs—Out of Chemicals 


HAT WILL the employment situa- 
Wi tion be — now that Victory has 
been won? Will there be enough jobs for 
returning soldiers, sailors, war workers? 


No one can say, exactly. But this we 
do know: business management, in 
scores of industries, has long since laid 
plans for new products, new ventures, 
new services, that will make jobs by the 
thousands by creating new demands. 








Take the chemical industry. Not only 
will it continue as one of America’s basic 
job-makers, but from chemical research 
have come scores of new products that 
will mean thousands of new jobs in the 
future—products many of which were 
little more than dreams before the war. 


Imagine your home rid of moths and 
Mosquitoes. Specially treated clothing 


that will let you stroll in the rain and 
stay perfectly dry. Chemically treated 
pine furniture, hard as ebony, on which 
scratches and blemishes will not show. 


Think of scuffproof shoes. Of shrink- 
proof woolens. Of window screens that 
won’t rot or rust. All these things—and 
many others—will increase the demand 
for chemicals — and demand for goods 
makes jobs. 





The chemical industry is only one of 
many along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Mar- 
quette that have planned for postwar 
employment. 


And, now that the war is over, the 
chemical industry and other industries 
throughout the country will put into 


operation their plans for the jobs and 
opportunities all of us want. 





A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 


in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines | 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 














EVERYTHING. It’s pure acci- 
dent that you came across the family 
fixing the yellow duck. 


They bake, hoe the garden, lose their 
rubbers, clean the refrigerator, slip- 
cover the big chair, try out the new 
recipe from Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, wear out the hall carpet. 

No wonder most of their money goes 
for things at home! 

And it’s all right with Dad and 
Mother—because for them there’s 
no place like home. 

Better Homes & Gardens magazine 
is devoted entirely to families in 
homes. What better spot to sell them 
everything they use in their homes? 
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— and no place like 
Better Homes & Gardens 
to sell everything that 
goes into homes 
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Dinance Week 








tention. These involve, principally, fire and 
casualty companies that pay taxes on in- 
vestment income, but pay no taxes on op- 
erating income, since this presumably is 
distributed as dividends to policyholders. 

Gifts by corporations to educational 
institutions and similar tax-exempt estab- 
lishments occupy another phase of the 
forthcoming report. Evidence has been 
found to indicate that property has been 
given to schools and colleges, then rented 
by the company that made the gift. In 
that way, the school gets tax-free rental 
income, and the company deducts the 
rent for its own income tax purposes and 
escapes paying local taxes on the property. 

Disclosure of these findings is expected 
to touch off a debate in Congress that will 
influence the 1946 tax bill. Much will be 
made of the competitive advantage given 
tax-free groups. This will be parried with 
arguments that co-operatives and non- 
profit organizations do not actually make 
profits and therefore should not be taxed. 

The argument will draw attention to the 
tax plans of some private groups that call 
for a drastic reduction of corporation taxes 
as a stimulant to business. It also will lead 
to suggestions that nonprofit groups at 
least pay a tax on income-producing prop- 
erty, and that patronage dividends be 
taxed when individuals receive them. 

Tax relief under Section 722, applying 
to the excess-profits tax, is due for study 
by experts and hearings by Congressmen 
before the end of the year. Thousands of 
cases, involving millions of dollars, are on 
file with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
but few have been acted on. The Tax 
Court has 441 cases pending, but has yet 
to grant any substantial relief. 

Generally, applicants for excess-profits 
tax relief claim that the earnings base for 
measuring excess-profits tax — 1936-39 
earnings—is unfair. Construction compan- 
ies, for example, claim an unusual busi- 
ness depression that did not parallel the 
general business cycle in those years. Busi- 
ness firms in the drought area of Nebraska 
and Kansas make a similar claim. Other 
businesses contend they were expanding 
between 1936 and 1939, so that average 
earnings in that period did not reflect a 
normal level. 

Congress is not particularly concerned 
with the merits of applications, but is 
questioning the delay in deciding cases. An 
amendment to the relief section to speed 
up settlements is under consideration. 


Bank earnings. Agitation is reviving 
in Congress to reduce the earnings that 
commercial banks make on Government 
bonds. Representative Patman (Dem.) , of 
Texas, long an opponent of paying interest 
to banks on Government bonds, is explor- 
ing the current situation. 

Facts behind the situation are these: 
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Comptroller of the Currency Prestop 
Delano reports that 5,021 national banks 
had net operating earnings of $266,824,000 
in the six months ended last June 30. That 
was an increase of $37,233,000 over the 
corresponding period of 1944. Total op- 
erating income was $652,449,000, of which 
more than half—$359,039,000—represent- 
ed interest and dividends on securities, 

Most of this interest represents the yield 
from Government bonds. In another re. 
port, the Comptroller reports that securi- 
ties held by the 14,587 active banks in the 
country total $102,272,885,000, of which 
more than nine tenths—$94,192,682,000— 
is represented by Government securities, 

Federal Reserve banks hold $23,000, 
000,000 in U.S. securities. All but $1,000, 
000,000 is in Treasury bills, certificates and 
notes, yielding less than 1 per cent. 

From these facts, Representative Pat- 
man and his followers conclude that cur- 
rent high earnings of commercial banks are 
derived largely from Government bonds, 
and that banks tend to buy the high-inter- 
est issues, leaving the Federal Reserve 
System to absorb the low yield issues. 

Two proposals are now being studied: 

The first would permit the Federal Re- 
serve System to buy more securities di- 
rectly from the Treasury. Federal Reserve 
banks now are limited to purchasing 
$5,000,000,000 wofth of Treasury obliga- 
tions directly—the remainder must be 
bought in the open market. By raising the 
limit for Federal Reserve purchases, the 
Treasury could by-pass the banks and 
issue its securities at little or no expense. 

The second proposal would place a ceil- 
ing on the interest that banks could re- 
ceive from the Government securities they 
hold. Banks, for example, could be pro- 
hibited from holding any issues that paid 
more than 1 per cent; just as the Treasury 
now issues long-term securities that are 
not eligible for bank portfolios. 

Either proposal can be expected to 
prompt vigorous opposition if and when 
the issues are brought up. Treasury policy 
of issuing short-term securities at less than 
1 per cent, and long-terms at 14% to 2% 
per cent, has often been criticized in bank- 
ing circles, both official and private 

Long-term Government bonds sell at a 
premium on the open market, thereby re- 
ducing the yield to investors. Critics of 
Treasury policy contend that the premium 
actually is promoted by the interest spread 
between long and short-term issues. This 
spread could be narrowed either by reduc- 
ing the long-term interest rates, or raising 
short-term rates. Bankers favor raising the 
short-term rate, not only because of higher 
earnings, but also because they feel that 
Treasury reliance on short-term paper, 
which is taken largely by the banking sys- 
tem, adds to the volume of bank credit 
and to the threat of inflation. 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





NO TURNING BACK 


THE INSTANT his skis leave the jump, he’s on 
his own. He can’t turn back for a fresh start. 

You, also, can be in a situation where there’s 
no turning back, when you suffer a loss which 
was not—but could have been—covered by insur- 
ance. 

Such a loss may come suddenly, unexpectedly, 
in many ways. Through an automobile accident 
...a burglary or theft...a damage suit... a dis- 
honest employee. 

To guard against such losses, you need the 
competent counsel of a trained insurance agent 


or broker. He knows the many hazards to which 
you are exposed, and the right kinds of casualty 
insurance and surety coverages required to pro- 
tect your home, your possessions and your busi- 
ness. 

The best way to secure this competent counsel 
and friendly service is to call the Maryland rep- 
resentative in your community. He will take a 
personal interest in your insurance needs. 

Because the Maryland representative knows his 
business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 








and Automatic Receivers 


now speed an average of more than 


26,000 telegrams per hour! 


ORLD-WIDE SYMBOL of progress in 
Wi: day, the telegraph key more 
recently threatened to become a bottle- 
neck under pressure of modern com- 
munications demands. 

War added a deluge to the flood of 
daily telegrams. But even before that 
crisis was upon us, the situation was 
well in hand. 

One answer was the keyboard sender 
and automatic receiver, an almost un- 
canny improvement over the clicking 
key of yesteryear. 

The old key ticked out your telegram 
letter by letter, in dots and dashes. It 
took one person to send, another to re- 


Western Union Keyboard Senders 


re 


Se 








ceive. And these operators had to have 
long training and experience in the 
Morse Code. 

But today—your message is typed out 
on a keyboard, just as a secretary types 
a letter. Simultaneously, at the other end, 
the phantom fingers of an automatic re- 
ceiver re-type the message for delivery. 

Flesh-and-blood operators send—and 
ghost operators receive*—some 233,000,- 
000 Western Union telegrams a year! 

For nearly 100 years, Western Union 
has been pioneering in communications. 
Many new advances in automatic teleg- 
raphy are now in commercial use, and 
other forthcoming developments, . in- 
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How Phantom fingers 
| broke a 


bottle-neck. 
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cluding electronic devices, soon will be 
available ...as Western Union looks 
ahead to a second century of progress. 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 60 
Hudson Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


*Every automatic receiver has a flesh-and-blood 
attendant who checks constantly on operation, 
removes the printed tape from the machine and 
sticks it on the delivery form. 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irene] of American Business 
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What's to come from the new wage-price policy, from the effort to find a 
basis for speeding postwar prosperity, is this, as responsible officials see its: 

Labor will press its wage demands; will insist that employers come through 
with increases in pay ranging up to 30 per cent. Demands are being made now. 

Employers, rather generally, will resist wage increases, lacking assurance 
that prices can be increased to offset wage increases, at least in part. 

Strikes will follow. A strike wave would not surprise the Government. 

At this point, or even before the wage issue has been pushed to the point 
of strike in the large industries, one or more big employers may grant a raise 
that will result in a settlement. A 15 to 20 per cent wage increase is expected 
at this time to satisfy union leadership. One major employer is believed by the 
White House to be prepared soon to make a settlement of the kind suggested. 

Official view is that the dispute log jam will break quickly after one or 
more major settlements, after employers see a competitor get going. 





In the second phase of a developing Situation..c.ee. 

Price-increase requests will be expected to follow wage settlements. 

Increases in price will be stalled, where possible; will be delayed. 

Production, meanwhile, will be expected to be rising sharply. 

New wage demands then will be looked for in the spring, will tend to be a hot 
issue by May and June of next year. Labor will press for the portion of the 30 
per cent- wage increase that it does not realize on in the period ahead. 

Profit prospects will be clearer by that time. Workers and employers will 
be able to reach agreement on the basis of the earning outlook. 

High production will tend to relieve pressure for price rises. 

Price controls, except on a limited basis, can come off June 30, can give 
way to forces of competition as the determining factor in the price level. 

That's the pattern of developments expected by officials responsible for 
present policy. It may not work out quite as smoothly as pictured, but that is 
the general idea of what the official forecasters are looking for. 























When it comes to the price-control proSpectecece 

Rigid OPA attitude in opposition to price rises is likely to be modified. 

Broad, general rises in price are opposed by the White House. There is a 
strong official determination not to permit prices to shdéot up. 

A steel price rise, however, is in prospect. 

Industries that obviously are squeezed on price are to get some relief. 

Smaller business, if the White House has its way, will be given rather wide 
latitude to increase its prices in order to get going. Marginal concerns are 
to be favored. Competition later will be @g@xpected to iron things out. 

Rent control will be retained, but eased, if Congress agrees. 

There is notable evidence that the White House feels that OPA is being too 
rigid in its attitude toward prices; that a gradual easing of controls is to be 
looked for during early 1946 after civilian production begins to speed up. Big 
and prosperous industries are less likely to get early relief than are the small 
and* less prosperous. The goal is to return to a free play of supply and demand 
in most fields by or before mid-1946. That's the line of thinking. 

















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~ (Continued) 


Strikes now coming up are expected to be rather short lived, even if they 
are numerous and look bad. Reasons given are these: 

Labor unions are not in a good position to manage long strikes. Treasuries 
are not overflowing in many unions, job seekers are growing in number. 

Employers are not averse to "reasonable" settlements on the wage issue; are 
not opposed to some pay increases if they are not simply to be used as the base 
for immediate demands for further pay increases. 

Public opinion will insist on rather quick adjustment of differences. 

Official feeling is that the situation now developing should right itself 
by or soon after the year end; that both sides to the present disputes will have 
their arguments out of their systems and be ready to go to work by early 1946. 
That may be an optimistic view, but it underlies the present policies. 

Then, another wave of arguments and wage demands is looked for in spring and 
summer of 1946. Mr. Truman suggested that workers come back for more later. 








Mr. Truman, in fact, is going to expect employers to be rather generous in 
meeting wage demands of employes. President thinks many can afford generosity. 
What Mr. Truman has been told is this..... 
Overtime reduction has saved employers, over all, 4.5 per cent in cost. 
Downgrading of jobs is resulting in another 9.5 per cent saving, over all. 
Excess=-profits tax repeal represents equivalent of a 10 per cent saving. 
That is pictured as the situation of industry as a whole, not of each of 
the companies in industry. It is put forward to suggest that wage rise of 15 to 
20 per cent could be absorbed by much of industry without jeopardizing profits. 
Significant point is, however, that the President refused to use these 
estimates as the basis for asking industry to make wage increases of a specific 
percentage. He resisted pressure of labor leaders to ask a general raise. 














On the subject of profits, the President has been told this: 

All corporations, manufacturing and others, are likely in 1946 to show a 
record level of profits at $10,200,000,000, against $9,900,000,000 this year. 

Manufacturing corporations alone in 1946 will have $6,300,000,000 in profit 
after taxes, against $5,800,000,000 this year, another record earnings level. 

Point made to the President was that industry can give big pay raises and 
still have a near-record level of prosperity in 1946. If industry does not give 
big pay increases, so the argument went, its earnings will break records. 

Actually, estimates of 1946 profits are on the highly optimistic side; are 
based upon levels of income and of production that seem unrealistic before 1947. 
It is notable that Mr. Truman responded to more conservative advice and did not 
use the figures offered to him to justify a request for a specific wage increase. 

You get more on this whole subject on pages 13, 40, 53. 








To turn to the tax outlook in 1946 and beyond.eceoece 

Corporations can expect little additional relief from tax through revenue 
act now planned for 1946. Excess-profits tax repeal, modest reduction in the 
normal and surtax effective on 1946 income, payable in 1947, will have to do. 

Individuals, too, will get only moderate additional relief in a revenue act 
for 1946. The 1945 act gives modest relief. You get details on page 15. 

War excise taxes still are likely to be reduced next July l. 

Section 722, relief section of the excess-profits tax, is to be studied anew 
by Congress; is likely to be liberalized a bit sometime in 1946. 

Section 101 of the Revenue Act, dealing with nonprofit corporations, is to 
come in for attention, too. You get more on that subject on page 74. 

The 1946 revenue act is to deal with more specialized problems; is to°*go 
into question of double taxation of corporation dividends, into question of a 
tax that might reach some tax-exempt income, into issues of broad policy in levy 
of postwar taxes——whether individuals or corporations should bear biggest load. 
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What does it take 


to grow a clothes chute? 


Any good gardener knows you can’t grow corn in the 
shade, no matter how rich the soil is. 

In this business that we’ve been at for 57 years, we’ve 
learned you can’t “grow” just anything in aluminum, either. 
Moreover, the kind of aluminum used and what you do to 
it can mean success or failure. 

Back in 1923, we were asked what it would take to 
“srow’’ a clothes chute of aluminum. It was an idea of 
the Haslett Chute & Conveyor Company, a little company 
in a town of 300 population . . . Oaks, Pennsylvania. 

These chutes would be sold chiefly to hospitals, institu- 
tions, hotels, and homes. They would often have to be 
flushed down with water to keep them clean and sani- 
tary, and they had to have a smooth surface that wouldn’t 
rust or chip or crack off. 

Aluminum would be perfect, but what kind of alumi- 
num? From among the many Alcoa Aluminum Alloys, we 
recommended the one we knew would be best, all things 
considered. 

Then there was the matter of how to fabricate aluminum 
clothes chutes. Some welding was called for, and Haslett 
knew nothing about welding aluminum. So, some of our 
experienced welders went to Haslett’s plant to train their 
men in Alcoa welding technique. They caught on fast and 
aluminum chutes were soon being turned out. 

That’s how another small business got started ... 
straight... in aluminum. Like many others whom Alcoa 
has helped, Haslett was ready, when the war came, to 
fabricate tricky parts for airplanes and did a grand job. 
Now, bigger than they ever were, they are using their 
aluminum experience to make new products. 


7 7 # wf 


Recognizing that America prospers only as small business prospers...pro- 
viding additional jobs and opportunities for millions of workers... Alcoa 
stands ready to assist any manufacturer, large or small, who has a prac- 
tical application for aluminum and needs technical help to produce it. 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








THAT JUSTIFIES 
YOUR CHOICE! 






bie MILWAUKEE 


BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. - - 


In Our 95th Year 














| JUST WHAT IS HAPPENING 
| IN THESE 


| 


| FOUR INDUSTRIES? 





Commercial 
Banking «Automobiles 
Retail Trade 
, eal Estate 
Capital Re 
$14,000,000 Textiles 
Read BAXTER’S NEW SURVEYS 
Surplus 
$28 000.000 The author of “No Inflation 
[ g Coming’ discloses his current 
views on these four important 
industries in Special Surveys. 
While available copies last, any one of 
these Surveys may be had without ob- 
THE ligation. Simply write on your business 


letterhead, specifying which Survey you 
PHILADELPHIA page se oi UHS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


Meciber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 









































“the Yeas 
ene] Nays” 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thos 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Call for a World State 


Sir:—The international structure built 
at San Francisco was demolished by the 
atomic bomb and we are plainly on the 
dreadful descent to World War III. 

One course only will save us. The na. 
tions must unite, not in a league of nations, 
as at San Francisco, but in a world state. 
Parliament and government are required 
at the international level to deal with 
matters of world security and welfare. The 
message inviting delegates to a convention 
to draft a constitution for the peoples of 
the world can be issued by the President 
or Prime Minister of any of the United 
Nations. Is statesmanship so weak that 
none of these persons can utter that ring- 
ing call for which mankind is waiting? 
Toronto, Canada Lewis Duncan, K.C. 


* * * 


Farmer’s View of Wage Demands 
Sir:—I would like to give a farmer’s 
viewpoint on labor’s demand for a 30 per 
cent increase in basic wage. I sympathize 
with labor, but, being a realist, I wonder 
how one group can expect a 30 per cent in. 
crease while another group (namely the 
farmer) faces a decrease in income. 
Suppose labor forces this increase, with 
its accompanying increase in the price of 
the goods it produces, while 25 per cent 
of the people are unable to buy these 
goods, will we not have mass unemploy- 
ment in the midst of high wages? I believe 
labor and the country as a whole would 
be much better off had they gone ahead 
full steam on reconversion under the old 
wage. 
Westover, Md. 


* * * 


Warning on Atom-Bomb Tests 

Sir:—Your article of Oct. 20, 1945, con- 
cerning the atomic bomb is interesting. 
I would not advise use of such a bomb 
in the ocean. Remember every kind of 
element is contained in sea water, includ- 
ing uranium. Also don’t forget hydrogen— 
about half of the ocean water contents. 

By exploding an atomic bomb there, it 
may release the whole content of atoms 
in those diluted elements. 

Results: fireworks such as the German 
Zeppelin had when landing on this cont 
nent about 10 years ago. But this one may 
prove to be on a slightly bigger scale. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio Tosras MILLER, 


S. F. Benson 


Designing Engineer 
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ere are the new United Mainliners YOU helped design 
8” EN 
of com. 
. Those 
‘ those As a typical traveler, you’ve had an 
re only important part in designing United's 
magnificent new 4-engine Mainliners. 
We asked many thousands of people 
. to give us their idea of The Perfect 
re built ie ; 
by the Mainliner for the Age of Flight. And 
on the it was from their 418,000 replies that 
the final details of these enormous new 
The na. planes were determined. 
nations, 
d state. 
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at ring- 
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30 per 
pathize ; 
wonder a ~~ : we 
pent i LUXURY AND NEW COMFORT ALOFT are assured LIVING-ROOM COMFORT in these new specially NIGHT FLIGHT, too, is a memorable experience 
ely the in this handsome interior. Spacious accommoda- designed reclining chairs reserved in advance. in the luxurious new Sleeper Mainliners. Extra- 
1€. tions for 52 daytime passengers . . . two steward- Individual, indirect lighting . . . air conditioning long, extra-wide lower and upper berths offer- 
e, with esses... pressurized cabins offering near-ground ... new wide windows giving a superb view... ing utmost privacy. You'll find slumber in the 
yrice of atmosphere at smooth upper altitudes. 5-mile-a-minute speed that devours distance. sky more restful than in any other kind of travel. 
er cent 
y these 
mploy- 
believe 
would 
. ahead 
the old 
3ENSON 
ts 
‘5, COn- 
resting. = 
. bomb 
ine EXCELLENT MEALS are a Mainliner feature. Your LADIES’ LOUNGE presents new refinements and STRAIGHT, STRATEGIC is the route followed by 
é favorite dishes prepared in our own commissaries comforts for air travelers. And there’s a modern Mainliners. Serving 53 cities from coast to coast, 
includ- ... Served with our compliments, piping hot from dressing room for men, too. Your new half-million- the fomous Main Line Airway offers convenient 
‘ogen— a new-type galley — insurance that United will dollar Mainliner’s great size provides more room arrival-and departure times . . . fast, direct ser- 
ntents. continue to lead with delicious food aloft. than ever before. vice ... fares to suit your pocketbook. 
here, it 
atoms 
yermall me , : ‘ 
ae These are some of the new and exciting luxuries you will enjoy 
re may when the first new United Mainliners are delivered in June, 1946. 1 
7 EEE? : ; 3 THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
le. Gliding through the smooth upper air at speeds up to 300 miles an U N ITED 
[TLLER, hour, these great Mainliners will carry you from coast to coast , 
ngineet in 10 hours or less. And with United’s new low fares, you will 
NEWS enjoy the speed and luxury of these remarkable post-war Main- 
; liners at less than the cost of first-class surface transportation. 
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UPWARD TREND OF LATIN TRADE: 


The stage is being set for speeding up in- 
dustrial development of Latin America. 
There is an almost general governmental 
swing to the left, away from dictatorial 
controls that in many instances sprang 
up during depression years. U.S. prices 
on important Hemisphere products such 
as sugar and coffee are being lifted. This 
means an increased flow of dollars south- 
ward. And air, sea and land transporta- 
tion is being extended far beyond pre- 
war scope. 

Taken together, U.S. businessmen see 
in these facts further opportunity to ex- 
ploit the inside track that North Ameri- 
can firms gained in Latin America during 
the war. Already, some U.S. companies, 
foreseeing continued difficulties in trading 


SHIFTS IN REGIMES AS FACTOR 





a boom of new construction, production and 
services. Exports of manufactured goods 
are growing. The basis for an expanding 
economy is being built. This experience acts 
as a model for other Hemisphere nations. 

Recent changes in government in 
Brazil and Venezuela, and others that may 
come about, are considered by officials in 
Washington to be speeding up rather than 
retarding industrial development. The rea- 
son is that Latin-American countries have 
more to gain from closer economic co- 
operation with this country than from pro- 
tective tariffs or trade restrictions. And 
apparent readiness of many U.S. firms to 
supply capital, engineering skill and know- 
how for Latin-American development with- 
out demanding control of new companies 










































































BYRNES, BRADEN, BRAZIL 
- « « a middle course was looked for 


with or in disturbed areas of the world, 
are turning to Latin America as 4 safe 
place in which to develop foreign interests. 
This shift, in the wake of new industries 
set up during the war, is emphasizing a 
growing trend toward co-operation be- 
tween U.S. and Latin-American firms in 
setting up new companies. 

This trend began in Mexico, where de- 
velopment of basic industries planned by a 
joint U.S.-Mexican commission is causing 


NOVEMBER 9, 1945 


is held to make it easier for Hemisphere 
governments to follow a cooperative in- 
stead of a restrictive trade policy. 

In Venezuela, the provisional Govern- 
ment of Romulo Betancourt has guaran- 
teed respect for foreign interests, especially 
those of the oil companies. But that guar- 
antee is not an invitation to exploit Vene- 
zuela, Venezuelans insist. It is subject to 
a speeding up of the nationalization pro- 
gram of oil companies aimed at fitting the 
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PUMPING SYSTEM 





























Embodies magic 
intracentric water-lift 


Applying a revolutionary water-lifting 
principle, with a magic pumping element 
intracentrically positioned within the 
pump case, Peerless presents the most 
advanced Pumping System—the Water 
King. The pumping element is the fa- 
mous Peerless Hi-Lift, ingeniously applied 
in simplest form. Pressure maintained 
automatically. Silent, smooth, nonpul- 
sating operation. Pump can be installed 
over-well or off-set. Heavy-duty, capacitor 
type motor. 1/6 to 3/4 h.p. No moving 
parts below surface. Water-lubricated. No 
sand cutting. Streamline design. For shal- 
low wells—275 to 1300 gallons per hour. 


Peerless JET Water System 


Improved design. For deep or shallow 
wells. Over-well or off-set. Capacities 300 
to 5000 gallons per hour. 100% auto- 
matic. No lubrication required. 

Peerless Distributors and Direct Factory 


Representatives are located in every State. 
Ask for name of Distributor nearest you. 


J Hemp 


VERTICAL & 
HORIZONTAL 04) 


por 4s 





PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corp. 


LOS ANGELES 31, CALIF 
301 W. Av 

















'lt’s a matter of GOOD TASTE !”’ 


‘a 


delightful custom of 
serving Thanksgiving 
dinner in the American 
tradition — with turkey, 
stuffing and all the 
fixin’s. Don Q, too, is 
served ina tradition .. 
the tradition of fine 
quality ... for Don Q 
is Puerto Rico's fa- 
vorite quality rum. It'sa 


matter of good taste! 
86 PROOF 





Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 










AUTOMOBILE 


USER'S GUIDE 


with wartime” 
suggestions * 


FREE 
Zo All 
AUTO 


owners 


PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 
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that will help you to get 


gue better gas mileage 
gue longer tire life 

gas better performance 
gue lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1714 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide"’—containing 196 
practical suggestions on care and operation. 
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Make of car 
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HOME FIRE HAZARD NO. 14 





Whistles blow, bells clang 
and fire engines dash to 
someone's home. It’s all 
very exciting and dramatic 
— unless it’s your home! 
And remember it could be 
unless you have proper 
fire protection. Avoid the 
disaster of fire. Keep Py- 
rene extinguishers handy 
in your home, your cabin, 
your boat and your car. 
Buy a Pyrene extinguisher 
today at your hardware 
and department store or 
automotive dealer. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


—Free booklet on household 
hints sent on request. 


BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
BE SAFE. KEEP A PYRENE REFILL HANDY 


Sjrene 


Purene Manufacturing Compant} 


BUY AND KEEP 
VICTORY BONDS 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


Affifinted with. the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 








Wal Menace oak 


industry more closely into the Venezuelan 
economy and sharing controls with Vene- 
zuelans. New industries, transportation and 
services to be pushed by the Government 
with surplus treasury funds in excess of 
$100,000,000 are to be set up under Vene- 
zuelan control, even if foreign capital and 
skill share in development. 

In Brazil, removal of the Vargas Goy- 
ernment might be regarded as ending the 
strict compliance with U.S. needs, such 
as continued shipments of coffee at U.S, 
ceiling prices, that President Vargas de- 
creed as part of his policy of maintaining 
close U.S. relations. But Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes and Assistant Secretary 
Spruille Braden hold that freedom for Bra- 
zilians to decide their domestic and foreign 
policies for themselves can provide a more 
stable basis for relations with the U.S, 
and for foreign business interests in Brazil, 
than unilateral decrees. 

The course that Brazil under a repre- 
sentative government eventually takes re- 
mains to be seen. There are powerful 
Brazilian interests that are demanding pro- 
tective tariffs. On the other hand, Brazil 
relies on U.S. markets for much of her 
exports. Officials expect Brazil to follow a 
middle course, much as Mexico is doing. 

U.S. moves now going on are expected 
to help Latin America reach decisions:for 
léss rather than more trade controls. 

In Cuba, this country is offering to buy 
the next sugar crop at 3.6714 cents ‘per 
pound, although the last crop provided a 
substantial profit for growers at 3.10 cents 
a pound. This price increase, plus an ex- 
pected rise in production, is expected to 
provide Cuba with the economic security 
that makes possible a liberal approach to 
U.S. products and business. 

In Brazil, a change in U.S. ceiling prices 
on coffee is expected to cause a decided 
rise in the amount of foreign exchange. 
This means more buying power abroad and 
lessens the need to restrict imports on which 
most industrial development is based. 

In other countries, price changes are 
expected to have a like effect. Meanwhile, 
Export-Import Bank loans are granted to 
strengthen basic economies as cutbacks in 
strategic purchases become felt without a 
relative offset by exports to Europe. 

Expansion of trade routes also is 
providing for more development and trade. 
Frequency and capacity of shipping sched- 
ules to Latin America are being stepped 
up, with the U.S. share in traffic expected 
to be far above prewar. Like expansions 
are being made in air traffic. Building of 
new roads is not yet in full swing. 

The result, as trade continues uncer- 
tain in many parts of the world, is that 
some observers believe that the interest 
of U.S. business in Latin America, lessened 
by ending of the wars in Europe and Asia, 
may become more important. 
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How man’s Voice 
erossed endless Africa... 


Africa... 

Mighty continent where years ago 
Conrad found “the heart of darkness” 
Today is changed 


Today 

Africa’s impenetrable jungles 
Roaring rivers and endless plains 
Are no longer barriers to men... 
Isolating great centers 

Of agriculture, commerce and life 


* * 
For back in the early Thirties 

ul Africa found 
“v wes of In the modern, long distance telephone 
Nd ES Yd Its transcontinental voice... 
i fleinalion At that time 

Ny Seetie IT&T’s associate 

\v Standard Telephones and Cables... 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
BUY AND HOLD VICTORY BONDS 











Erecting the telephone line across Africa, near Victoria Falls on the Zambesi River 


Working in collaboration 

With the Postmasters General 

Of the Union of South Africa 

And Southern and Northern Rhodesia 
Developed the broad-reaching plan 


Soon, by the sweat and skill 

Of men, light-skinned and dark 

The “singing wires” were edging on 

Foot by foot 

From Capetown to Johannesburg... 

Livingstone... Salisbury... 

2000 back-breaking miles... 

The beginning of a vast system 

That will someday cover the continent 
* * 


This is one example of the way 
IT&T 

Through its pioneering 

In telephony, telegraphy, radio 
And television 

Is helping men shrink distance 
And build a neighborly, peaceful 
One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
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Whatever it is, dealers all 
over America will soon have 
a full supply of the newest 
Wilson ideas in modern 
equipment. And that is good 
news to thousands. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and other 
leading cities. 

Wi 

SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Let’s all boost the ‘War Memorials That Live’’ idea 
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Dr. John R. Steelman is moving into 
the White House inner circle. Dr. Steel- 
man, a friendly, talkative Southerner, and 
an authority on labor relations, is a new 
special assistant to the President. He ranks 
considerably higher than the six presiden- 
tial administrative assistants. In prestige, 
and salary as well, he ranks close to the 
Cabinet. He sees President Truman more 
frequently than Cabinet members ordi- 
narily do, and visits with him more in- 
formally and intimately. For these reasons, 
the nature of Dr. Steelman’s new duties is 
attracting attention and controversy, and 
many are asking about his background 
and capabilities. 

Dr. Steelman’‘s job. The White House 
insists that Dr. Steelman is to help and 
advise the President on a wide variety of 
matters—whatever comes up. But Dr. 
Steelman’s career is firmly rooted in labor 
relations. He spent ten years in the Labor 
Department, most of that time as the 
highly successful head of its Conciliation 
Service. He has settled, or supervised the 
settlement of, some 80,000 labor disputes. 
In the course of these activities he came 
to be on intimate terms with the leading 
figures of both industry and the labor 
movement. He knows their reactions and 
he knows their purposes. 

Under these circumstances, many close 
to the situation think it inevitable that 
Mr. Truman will lean more and more 


heavily upon Dr. Steelman for advice on 
‘labor matters in the period of intense la- 
bor unrest that lies just ahead. Where 

















aes 
STRIKERS 
Before them—an expert mediator 
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DR. STEELMAN 
Behind him—80,000 settlements 


such a development will leave Secretary 
of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach is the 
next question. In appointing Dr. Steel- 
man as special assistant, Mr. Truman, 
some contend, has placed a barrier be- 
tween himself and his Labor Department 
and its Secretary. This was a familiar and 
much-criticized practice of the Roosevelt 
Administration which President Truman 
originally set about eliminating. All this 
is surrounded by reports that Secretary 
Schwellenbach is dissatisfied in his present 
post, intends to resign-as soon as that can 
be done with political grace—certainly not 
in the middle of the present disturbed sit- 
uation—and then will be replaced by Dr. 
Steelman. 

In any event, Dr. Steelman is important 
where labor matters are concerned. On 
such questions he has the middle-of-the- 
road approach of the trained conciliator. 
Through long practice he sees both sides, 
unlike the New Dealers who surrounded 
President Roosevelt. His influence, conse- 
quently, is likely to be one of moderation. 

White House group. The President’s 
day, and Dr. Steelman’s, begins with a 
meeting of the group of inner-circle ad- 
visors. There is banter, informality and 
plain talk. Anything in the whole realm 
of national affairs is likely to come up, 
depending on what the more important 
questions of the day may be. In these dis- 
cussions, Dr. Steelman is in a position to 
press his views, or object to the advice 
given by other Government officials. 

Dr. Steelman is no “yes man.” White 
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Many modern, fully-equipped industrial 
plants have already been declared Surplus 
Property by the Army, Navy and other war 
agencies. More and more plants will be de- 
clared surplus from now on. All of these 
properties are scheduled to be turned over to 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS 
AVAILABLE TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


FOR SALE OR LEASE THROUGH RFC 








private ownership or management as soon 
as possible. 

They are to be sold or leased through Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation which has 
the responsibility of seeing to it that war 
plants become job-providers without delay. 


EVERY PLANT IN THIS CATEGORY 1S OPEN FOR NEGOTIATIONS NOW 


CREDIT TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 


It is obvious that the first step is to help 
private industry secure the plants which will 
turn out the nation’s postwar production. 


You do not have to wait until a government- 
owned property has been labelled ‘“‘surplus’’. If 
you start negotiations immediately, the plant 
that you want to buy or lease may be made 


available to you aS soon as it completes its 
wartime work. 


Pending the completion of negotiations, RFC 
stands ready to provide interim leases when 
feasible on a month-to-month basis pending 
formal lease or outright purchase. 


The most important consideration is .. . keep 
America working! 


HERE IS THE SIMPLE, THREE-STEP PROCEDURE FOR GETTING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON ALL AVAILABLE WAR SURPLUS PLANTS. 


Wire, write, phone or call in person. 


@ Get in touch with your nearest local RFC Disposing Agency, listed below. 


‘ 
@ Talk to the competent, specialized personnel assigned to that office. 


@ Carry on negotiations directly with the same local RFC Disposing Agency. 





This CURRENT CATALOGUE will help you locate the 
plant you need from the 1300 government-owned plants 


You can have this handy, ready-reference booklet with a 
complete description of every plant scheduled to be turned 
back to private industry. Write’ today to your local RFC 


Disposing Agency for your free copy. 











RECONSTRUCTION JFINANCE CORPORATION 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 











AGENCIES LOCATED AT: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE * CHiCAG@ + CLEVELAND + DALLAS 
DENVER * DETROIT ¢ HELENA « HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE » KANSAS CITY, MO. « LITTLE ROCK'* LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS * NASHVILLE > NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK * OKLAHOMA CITY * OMAHA « PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SALT LAKE CITY » SAN ANTONIO « SAN FRANCISCO » SEATTLE - SPOKANE 
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People of the Week 


House sources say he began at once to 
speak his mind. And he is always able to 
back his views with fluent argument. He 
came into his job just in time to look over 
the draft of President Truman’s speech on 
wages and prices. He suggested several 
revisions that were accepted by the Presi- 
dent and by others concerned with pre- 
paring the speech. 

Dr. Steelman also took an immediate 
interest in the conference of management 
and labor that had been arranged by Mr. 
Truman and Secretary Schwellenbach. He 
made suggestions aimed at giving it a 
new position of importance, which poor 
timing, the developing labor strife and 
inept publicity had undermined. 

Public-opinion gauger. When presi- 
dential decisions are to be made, Dr. Steel- 
man is in an excellent position to advise 
Mr. Truman as to the probable public 
reaction. His own knowledge of the mental 
attitudes of industrialists and labor leaders 
naturally is extensive. And, in case of 
doubt, his broad acquaintanceship among 
them and a few telephone calls czn pro- 
duce needed information. 

Ten years in the Labor Department also 
made friends for Dr. Steelman in Wash- 
ington. He is a cordial, approachable per- 
son with whom people quickly feel at ease. 
He has a facility for getting on a first- 
name basis on short acquaintance. Wash- 
ington officials and members of Congress 
were quick to express their pleasure at Dr. 
Steelman’s appointment. There is, however, 
a suspicion that in some cases there was 
not only the pleasure of seeing a friend 
given a top-ranking job, but also the ex- 
pectation that, since Dr. Steelman is so 
very approachable, the appointment. pro- 
vided an avenue for reaching the Presi- 
dent. White House sources say, however, 
that Dr. Steelman is letting it be known 
that this is not the case, that he is there 
to handle problems that reach the presi- 
dential level, and not matters that should 
receive attention at some lower rung of 
the governmental ladder. 

Dr. Steelman’s background. Dr. 
Steelman was born on an Arkansas farm, 
spent his boyhood there, and finished high 
school just in time to get into the Army 
for the first World War. After his dis- 
charge, he worked as an itinerant harvest 
hand, logger and peddler, a “blanket stiff,” 
as he once put it, bumming his way about 
the West. Earnings went into a fund for 
education. In college, he specialized in 
sociology and economics, which have been 
his principal interests ever since. Later 
there were protracted postgraduate studies. 
He holds five college degrees, including a 
doctorate of philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. His doctoral 
dissertation was “A Study of Mob Action 
in the South.” He doesn’t particularly like 
to be called “Doctor.” But President 
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For beards as tough as copper Wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct. 

£ DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. H, MYSTIC, CONN. 











JUST OUT! 
COMPLETE INDEX 


for The United States News issues for Jan-- 
vary through June, 1945—50 cents. Cir- 
culation Department, 24th and N Streets, 
N. W.,Washington 7, D. C. 
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NEW YORK'S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL 
VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 
150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 19,N.Y, 
Douglas L. Eilimon.& Co. Management ~ | 











Remarkable 


Actual unretouched 
photo of ordinary 
light beam (left) and 
FLOODBEEM (right). 
FLOODBEEM flash- 
light (below). 








Now—with this exclusive new principle—you can 
eliminate the “dark spot” from your flashlight beam. 
Amazing new FLOODBEEM flashlight, with Dia- 
mond Facet Reflector, gives all over pure white 
light. Costs no more than ordinary flashlights. See 
your dealer or write direct. The General Detroit 
Corp., Dept. 12-D, 2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit7. 














After the harvest... what? 


That’s the ““Why”’ of this Victory Loan! 


Back in America’s infancy, in 1621, 
Governor Bradford proclaimed a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer after the 
New England colonists brought in their 
first harvest. Gradually, over the years, 
it became a national custom to set 
aside one day of thanksgiving annually 
after the harvest. After the harvest! 


What a harvest we celebrate in this 
year of our Lord, 1945! Not alone our 
bounteous harvest of crops. Not alone 
our magnificent harvest of military 
victory. But Peace—Glorious Peace— 
that’s our harvest of 745! 


After the harvest . . . what? 


A Day of Thanksgiving—from the 
depths of our souls! 


Then we must finish. paying for the 
weapons which did so much to bring 
us Victory. We must bring our boys 
and girls back home with all possible 
speed. We must heal our wounded and 
disabled —regardless of the cost. We 
must help every serviceman return to 
civilian life again. 


That’s why General MacArthur radioed 
from the battleship Missouri: ‘‘They 
are homeward bound—take care of 
them!”’ 


That’s why the New York Stock Ex- 
change says: Buy Victory Bonds. Don’t 
let anyone talk you into cashing them. 
That goes for all of your War Bonds. 
Beware of all “‘ get-rich-quick’? schemes. 
Unscrupulous promoters are looking for 
victims now—as they were after World 
War I. 


When you invest in Series ‘E’ Victory 
Bonds, you’ll get your money back— 
plus an extra dollar for every three you 
lend! Four for three in ten years. That’s 
the investment proposition to .you— 
direct from the U. S. Government. It’s 
the safest investment in the world! 


All Series ‘E’ Bonds offer you the same 
yield, same maturity, same safety. 


Seventy per cent of this Exchange’s net 


current assets are in U. S. Government 
Bonds. The Bonds of our Government 
are the only securities we have ever 
recommended in the 153 years of our 
existence. 


Invest in Victory Bonds. Invest in 
Peace—instead of War! 





Series ‘E’ Victory Bonds pay off best 
when you hold them for the long pull. 
To cash them prior to maturity is to 
cheat yourself! See the chart below. 
Black portions show the increase in 
value over the original investment at 
the end of the third year, sixth year, 
tenth year. Note the greater increase in 
the second three years. ..and the even 
greater increase in the last four years. 
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direct 
contact 
with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button... and talk! EXECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—dquestions asked and answered— 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


Aerie 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 





For free booklet mail coupon today! 
SSSRCSRREETEESC ERECT REECE RRR ERE REE 

EXECUTONE, INC. 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet... L-18 
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People of the Week 


Roosevelt started it, and the title has 
persisted. 

From graduate work, he went into teach- 
ing. In 1934, he was professor of sociology 
and economics at Alabama College, a girls’ 
school. Miss Frances Perkins, then Secre- 
tary of Labor, visited the college to make 
a speech. She met and was impressed with 
Dr. Steelman, and, a little later, asked 
him to come into the Department as a 
commissioner of conciliation. 

As a conciliator, Dr. Steelman was an 
outstanding success. He developed a for- 
mula for settling labor disputes. It was 
simple. Each side, he has said, would, of 
course, take a bargaining position, de- 
manding more than it expected to get. Dr. 
Steelman would eliminate the bargaining 
surplusage, and find, usually, that the two 
sides were not so far apart after all. 

For the rest, his ready, breezy conversa- 
tion and air of easy confidence were help- 
ful in bridging the tense moments that 
arise in labor-dispute negotiations. And, if 
necessary, he could be tough, too, and de- 
mand that contéssions or an agreement 
be reached by a particular hour. 

Two years after his arrival in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Steelman became head of the 
Conciliation Service. He left about a year 
ago to enter a new field. 

Public-relations counselor. In New 
York, he opened a public-relations office. 
His work was not that of press agentry, 
of preparing statements to be given to 
newspapermen. His field was advising large 
corporations as to how best to keep in the 
good graces of the public. His advice gen- 
erally was that good labor relations make 
good public relations, that labor, to a 
large degree, is the public which his clients 
were courting. 

Beyond that, he convinced employers 
and labor leaders that they should know 
each other and each other’s problems bet- 
ter. He brought them together for informal 
meetings not concerned with contracts, col- 
lective bargaining and wage disputes. 
Ways of reducing absenteeism, labor turn- 
over, and other mutually interesting prob- 
lems were discussed. The New York offic 
now has been closed. 

Dr. Steelman, personally. At 45, Dr. 
Steelman is a bulky, energetic, 200-pound 
six-footer, usually carefully dressed in gray 
or blue. His face is ruddy, his eyes blue, 
and his brown_hair is graying at the tem- 
ples. He works long hours, but still spends 
much time reading, mostly sociology and 
economics. For diversion, he likes golf and 
the movies, and he once remarked: “All 
movies are good so far as I’m concerned.” 

In the White House, he is an experi- 
enced Washingtonian—one who knows 
the capital and how it is run—to season 
the group of newcomers surrounding the 
President. Much is likely to be heard of 
him in his new post. 
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How to Sell the 


TEXAS MARKET 


50 Year Old Firm Wants 
New Items to Distribute 


1. Plumbing Supplies 
2. Water Well Equipment 
3. Industrial Supplies 


This distributor has operated under the same 
name and ownership for 50 years. Over a half 
century of making friends in Texas is an asset 
to any good firm wanting to become estab- 
lished in this state. One important line has 
been represented for 50 years. ¥ 

Distribution ‘‘know how”’ is offered in all 3 
fields. A large central warehouse, in one of 
Texas’ largest industrial cities, together with 
3 branch houses, and 2 new branches planned 
for 1946, will give delivery service with a 100 
mile radius of several hundred local dealers 
located in the most densely populated areas 
of Texas. 

Connections are of interest only when the 
outlook is for a long term operation. Full co- 
operation is assured with manufacturers spe- 
cialty salesmen, although it is not possible, at 
this time, for the distributor to detail any 
salesmen for agp yd work. 

The President of this firm has requested his 
advertising agency to insert this announce- 
ment and to send all inquiries to his personal 
attention. 


ALBERT EVANS—Advertising 
909 Dan Waggoner Building 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effec:ive. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
24th &NSts.,N.W., Washington7,D.C 








EARTHBOUND 


IS THERE a strange, ethereal 
mental cord that binds the 
consciousness of those departed 
from this world with those who 
remain? Is psychic phenomena 
a farce or factP Let the Rosi- 
crucians (not a religious organ- 
ization), reveal the satisfying 
truths about these mysteries of 
m self to you. ‘Write for free intro- 
ductory Sealed Book. Address’ 
Scribe O.S.Y. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALTFORNIA 




















Pipe -Tobacco 
at its best 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavot 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘The Choice 
of Experience. John Middleton, 1253 
Jalnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
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where industries grow great 
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oR over 150 years, Southern New England’s 
first manufactures—firearms, clocks, copper and 
brass—have been growing more and more famous. 


Products of other industries which followed have 
won wide acceptance, too... such as Rhode Island’s 
paint, rubber goods, wire, cable, tools, textiles, glass- 
ware, piping, packaged foods, silverware, machines. 


That’s because Southern New England has lived 
from the start in an atmosphere of inventiveness, 
progress and opportunity, and manufacturers—quick 
to sense its value—have come by the hundreds to 
join those already established. 


The result is that Southern New England today is 
the greatest industrial area per square mile in the 
world. 


The skill of her people—“know-how”, if you please 
—goes back for generations. 


And, what is equally important, so does the under- 
standing, sympathetic attitude of the whole com- 
munity, for it realizes that it owes its growth to 
industry. 


Furthermore, Southern New England has always 
been closest to the richest markets of America and 
Europe. Today there are 58,000,000 domestic custo- 
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mers alone for Southern New England’s goods who 
live within 500 miles, to say nothing of the vast 
foreign trade that will be served through Southern 
New England’s own seaports during the peacetime 
era ahead. 


We believe there is a place for your new or expand- 
ing business in Southern New England. 


A place for your family, too . . . because Southern 
New England is a region just as inviting for good 
living as it is for manufacturing. 


A full-color booklet is yours for the asking: South- 
ern New England For Tomorrow’s Industry’. Get 
your copy by writing to P. E. Benjamin, Manager 
of Industrial Development, The New Haven Rail- 
road, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 





Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network of 
rail and highway transportation that puts every manu- 
facturer “ON THE MAIN LINE.” 











N the sun-drenched, old-world 

plazas of Puerto Rico time seems 
to stand still. But behind the ro- 
mantic facade throbs the quick 
tempo of modern commerce! In- | 
deed, our normal trade with Puerto Rico and the nearby 
Dominican Republic is more than $200,000,000 yearly! 





Puerto Rican sugar, rum, tobacco and embroideries — 
Dominican cocoa and tapioca —and other products find 
ready markets in the “States”, while our cars, machinery, 
shoes, etc., are much prized in the Antilles. 


Much of this trade, and throngs of travelers as well, 
were transported in pre-war days by the PORTO RICO 


LINE, which has served the “islands” for over 55 years. 


Today the Porto Rico Line is still operating “under 


Romance and trade 
rub elbows in the “islands 
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Government orders”, but we look for- 
ward to the day when our ships will 
return to their task of stimulating trade 
and travel on their old established 
routes ... and our trained staffs will 
again expedite the movement of cargo and passen- 
gers to and from the West Indies. 


Thousands remember joyous pre-war days spent 


aboard PORTO RICO LINE’S cruise ships. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


ATLANTIC GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Cuba Mail Line * Porto Rico Line 





Clyde-Mallory Lines * Southern S. S. Co. 
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GUIDE FOR RAISING WAGES 


Official Statements on New Pay and Price Policy 


(Full text of radio address by President Truman, Oct. 30, 1945) 
FELLOW CITIZENS: 

On August 18, 1945, four days after the surrender of Japan, I 
issued Executive Order 9599 which laid down the guiding policies 
of your Government during the transition from war to peace. 

Briefly stated these policies are: 

First, To assist in the maximum production of civilian goods. 

Second, As rapidly as possible to remove Government con- 
trols and restore collective bargaining and free markets. 

Third, To avoid both inflation and deflation. 

Those are still our policies. 

One of the major factors determining whether or not we shall 
succeed in carrying out those policies is the question of wages 
and prices. If wages go down substantially, we face deflation. 
If prices go up substantially we face inflation. We must be on 
our guard, and steer clear of both these dangers to our security. 

What happens to wages is important to all of us—even to 
those of us who do not work for wages. 

It is important to business, for example, not only because 
wages represent an essential item in the cost of producing 
goods, but because people cannot buy the products of industry 
unless they earn enough wages generally. 

What happens to wages is also important to the farmer. The 
income he earns depends a great deal on the wages and purchas- 
ing power of the workers in our factories and shops and stores. 
They are the customers of the farmer and cannot buy farm 
products unless they earn enough wages. 

The fact is that all of us are 
deeply concerned with wages, be- 
cause all of us are concerned with 
the well-being of all parts of our 
economic system. 

That is a simple truth. But like 
all simple truths, it is too often 
forgotten. Management sometimes 
forgets that business cannot pros- 
per without customers who make 
good wages and have money in 
their pockets; labor sometimes for- 
gets that workers cannot find em- 
ployment and that wages cannot 
rise unless business prospers and 
makes profits. 

Like most of you, I have been 
disturbed by the labor difficulties 
of recent weeks. These difficulties 
stand in the way of reconversion; 
they postpone the day when our 
veterans and displaced war work- 
ers can get back into good peace- 
time jobs. We need more of the 
good sense, the reasonableness, the 
consideration for the position of 
the other fellow, the teamwork 
which we had during the war. 

It has been my experience in 
public life that there are few prob- 
lems which cannot be worked out, 
if we make a real effort to under- 





stand the other fellow’s point of view, and if we try to find a 
solution on the basis of give-and-take, of fairness to both sides. 

I want to discuss the wage problem in just that spirit, and I 
hope that all of us in the United States can start thinking 
about it in that way. 

Let me begin by putting labor’s position before you. I do not 
think all of us understand how hard a blow our industrial 
workers have suffered in the shift from war production to 
peace production. 

You do know that sudden total victory caused millions of 
war workers to be laid off with very short notice or none at 
all. While we hope to overcome that condition before too many 
months are passed, unemployment is hardly a suitable reward 
for the contribution which veterans and war workers have 
made to victory. 

Several months ago I urged the Congress to amend the un- 
employment compensation law so as to help workers through 
the difficult months of unemployment until reconversion could 
be effected. The Congress has not yet passed that legislation 

The responsibility for that is solely up to the Congress—and 
specifically I mean the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. I hope that this Committee will 
fulfill its obligation to the people of the Nation, and will give 
the members of the House an early chance to vote on this 
important legislation. We must all recognize that legislation 
which will help sustain the purchasing power of labor until 
reconversion is completed, benefits not labor alone but all of 
us—business, agriculture, white- 
collar workers’and every member 
of our economic society. 

I am sure that the workers of 
the Nation, those who depend 
upon manual labor for a livelihood, 
also feel a deep concern about full 
employment legislation which is 
now pending in the Congress. It is 
essential that the Congress speedily 
adopt some effective legislation 
which embodies the principles un- 
derlying full employment. 

The American people are entitled 
to know now that this Govern- 
ment stands for prosperity and 
jobs—not depression and _ relief. 
Passage of a full employment bill 
will give the American people this 
assurance. 

The responsibility for the dam- 
aging delay in enacting this legis- 
lation is definitely at the door of 
the Committee on Expendiiures in 
the Executive Departments of the 
House of Representatives. 

I am also sure that the workers 
of the Nation feel the same way 
about what is now happening to 
the United States Employment 
Service in the Senate and in the 
House. During the next year, mil- 
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lions of workers will have to look to efficient and centra! ed 
employment offices to find jobs for them anywhere in the coun- 
try. The United States Employment Service has done so much 
during the war, and can do so much during the months ahead 
if it can continue to operate as a nation-wide and unified or- 
ganization, that I hope the Congress, for the time being, will 
keep this great public service under federal management. 

But quite as important as these problems of unemployment 
is the fact that the end of the war has meant a deep cut in 
the pay envelope of many millions of workers. I wonder how 
many of you know that many war workers have already had 
to take, or will soon have to take, a cut in their wartime pay 
by one quarter or more. Think of what such a decrease in your 
own income would mean to you and to your families. 

Now, how does it happen that pay envelopes are being cut 
so deeply? There are three reasons. 

First, there is the present decrease in the number of hours of 
employment. During the past few years of war, millions of 
workers were asked to put in abnormally long hours of work. 
Now that the need is past, the forty-hour week is being restored. 

The change-over from a forty-eight to a forty-hour week 
means a decrease in take-home pay, the amount in the pay 
envelope. That decrease is much more than just the loss of 
eight hours pay. Workers have been receiving time and a half 
for overtime—for all the hours they worked over forty. That 
overtime pay is now gone in the change to a forty-hour week. 
The result has been a decrease of almost one quarter in the 
workers’ weekly pay. 

Second, weekly pay is being cut because many jobs are being 
reclassified to lower paying grades. The individual worker w'll 
feel these particularly when he changes from one job to another, 
starting at the bottom of the grade. 

Third, the pay envelopes of workers will be thinner because 
millions of workers who were employed in the highly paid war 
industries will now have to find jobs in lower-wage, peace- 
time employment. 

These three factors added together mean a drastic cut in the 
take-home pay of millions of workers. If nothing is done to help 
the workers in this situation, millions of families will have to 
tighten their belts—and by several notches. 

It has been estimated that, unless checked, the annual wage 
and salary bill in private industry will shrink by over twenty 
billions of dollars. That is not going to do anybody any good— 
labor, business, agriculture, or the general public. 

The corner grocer is going to feel it, as well as the department 
store, the railroads, the theaters, and the gas stations—and all 
the farmers of the Nation. 

It is a sure road to wide unemployment. 

This is what is known as deflation, and it is just as dangerous 
as inflation. 

However, we must understand that we cannot hope, with a 
reduced work week, to maintain now the same take-home pay 
for labor generally that it has had during the war. There will 
have to be a drop. But the Nation cannot afford to have 
that drop too drastic. 

Wage increases are therefore imperative—to cushion the 
shock to our workers, to sustain adequate purchasing power and 
to raise the national income. 

There are many people who have said to me that industry 
cannot afford to grant any wage increases, however, without 
obtaining a corresponding increase in the price of its products. 
And they have urged me to use the machinery of Government 
to raise both. 

This proposal cannot be accepted under any circumstances. 
To accept it v ould mean but one thing—inflation. And that 
invites disaster. An increase in wages, if it were accompanied 
by an increase in the cost of living would not help even the 
workers themselves. Every extra dollar that would be put in 
their pay envelopes under those circumstances would be needed 
to meet the higher living expenses resulting from increased 
prices. 
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Obviously, such a juggling of wages and prices would not 
settle anything or satisfy anyone. A runaway inflation would 
be upon us. y ‘ 

When inflation comes and the cost of living begins to spiral, 
nearly everybody suffers. Wage increases, under those condi- 
tions, would defeat their own purpose and mean nothing to 
labor. White-collar workers would find that their fixed salaries 
buy less food and clothing than before. Farmers’ incomes would 
shrink because they would have to pay so much more for what 
they buy. Increased earnings would mean nothing to business 
itself. War bonds, insurance policies, pensions, annuities, bonds 
of all kinds would shrink in value, and their incomes would 
dwindle in buying power. 

Therefore, wherever price increases would have inflationary 
tendencies, we must above all else hold the line on prices. Let 
us hold vigorously to our defense against inflation. Let us 
continue to hold the price line as we have held it since the 
spring of 1943. If we depart from this program of vigorous and 
successful price control, if we now begin to let down the bars, 
there will be no stopping place. 

After the last war, this Nation was confronted by much the 
same problem. At that time we simply pulled off the few 
controls that had been established, and let nature take its 
course. The result should stand as a lesson to all of us. A dizzy 
upward spiral of wages and the cost of living ended in the crash 
of 1920—a crash that spread bankruptcy and foreclosure and 
unemployment throughout the Nation. 

If these twin objectives of ours—stability of prices and 
higher wage rates—were irreconcilable, if one could not be 
achieved without sacrificing the other, the outlook for all of 
us—labor, management, farmer and consumer—would be very 
black indeed. 

Fortunately, this is not so. While the positions of differ- 
ent industries vary greatly, there is room in the existing 
price structure for business as a whole to grant increases in 
wage rates. 

And if all of us would approach the problem in a spirit of 
reasonableness and give-and-take—if we would sit down to- 
gether and try to determine how much increase a particular 
company or industry could allow at a particular time—I think 
most businessmen would agree that wage increases are possible. 
Many of them, in fact, have already negotiated substantial wage 
increases without asking for any increase of prices. 

There are several reasons why I believe that industry as a 
whole can afford substantial wage increases without price in- 
creases. 

First, the elimination of the time and a half for overtime 
has reduced labor costs per hour. 

Second, the increase in the number of people needing jobs 
is resulting in a downward reclassification of jobs in many 
industries and in many sections of the country. 

There is a third reason for believing that business can 
afford to pay wage increases—namely, increased output p2r 
hour of work or what is generally called increased productivity 
While increased production rests ultimately with labor, the time 
will soon come when improvements in machinery and manu- 
facturing know-how developed in the war can certainly result 
in more goods per hour and additional room for wage increases. 

As a fourth reason, business is in a very favorable profit 
position today, with excellent prospects for the period that lies 
ahead. Again, that is not true of all companies. Nevertheless, 
throughout industry and in every branch of industry, profits 
have been and still are very good indeed. 

Finally, the Congress at my suggestion is now considering 
the elimination of the excess profits tax. Provision has already 
been made in our tax laws to enable corporations whose earnings 
drop below their normal peacetime level to recapture a high 
proportion of the excess profits taxes which they have paid 
during the preceding two years. These and other provisions of 
the tax laws were designed to reduce to a minimum the risks 
entailed in reconversion—and that is precisely what they ae- 
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emplish. They also add to the ability of industry to increase 
wages. 

However, there are important limits upon the capacity of 
industry to raise wages without getting price increases. Let 
me put industry’s position before you. 

Industry has many risks and problems ahead that labor must 
recognize. For many companies, wartime products which were 
yery profitable will have to be replaced by civilian products 
which will not be so profitable. 

There are also problems of reconverting plants, of developing 
new sources of supply, new products and new markets, of 
training inexperienced workers, of meeting increased costs of 
raw materials and supplies. All these will mean, at the be- 
gnning, lower volume and higher unit costs. 

These problems and difficulties are particularly true in the 
case of small business—which is the backbone of the American 
competitive system. 

[ have said that not all companies can afford these wage in- 
ceases. I want to make clear, further, that there are companies 
yhere wages and even overtime pay continue high, and where 
no suffering will be caused to the workers during reconversion. 

Labor must recognize these differences and not demand more 
thn an industry or a company can pay under existing prices 
and conditions. It has a stern responsibility to see that de- 
mands for wage increases are reasonable. Excessive demands 
vould deny to industry reasonable profits to which it is entitled, 
and which are necessary to stimulate an expansion of production. 
We must not kill the goose which lays the golden egg. 

Labor itself has a responsibility to aid industry in reaching 
this goal of higher production and more jobs. It must strive 
constantly for greater efficiency and greater productivity— 
sod work done, for good wages earned. Only in that way can 
we reach the mass production that has brought this country to 
the front of the industrial countries of the world. 

Labor must constantly find ways within its own ranks of 
cutting down on absenteeism, reducing turn-over, avoiding 
jurisdictional disputes and “wild-cat” strikes. Labor and 
management must adopt collective bargaining as the effective 
and mature way of doing business. 

The extent to which industry can grant wage increases with- 
out price increases will vary from company to company and 
from industry to industry. What can be paid today when we are 
on the threshold of our postwar production will be different 
from what can be paid next year and the year after, when mar- 
kets have been established and earnings have become apparent. 
Both management and labor must keep on exploring these 
developments and determine from time to time to what 
extent costs have been reduced and profits have been in- 
creased, and how far these can properly be passed on in the 
form of increased wages. 

Let me now turn to the question of just how wages are to be 
increased. Many people have asked the Government to step 
inand decide who is to increase wages and by exactly how 
much. I have, indeed, been criticized because I have not stepped 
into lay down the law to business and labor. My refusal to do 
% has been deliberate. Curiously enough, the same people who 
urge me to use Government wartime machinery of control to 
determine wage adjustments have on other occasions been the 
first to point out that the continued intervention of Government 
must spell the end of our system of free enterprise. 

Iam convinced that we must get away as quickly as possible 
from Government controls, and that we must get back to the 
free operation of our competitive system. Where wages are 
concerned, this means that we must get back to free and fair 
collective bargaining. 

As a free people, we musi have the good sense to bargain 
peaceably and sincerely. We must be determined to reach 
decisions based upon our long-range interest. 

Let me emphasize, however, that the decisions that are 
reached in collective bargaining must be kept within the limits 
laid down by the wage-price policy of the Government. 
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This policy was described in the order of last August which I 
have already mentioned. 

Briefly, it allows management to make wage increases without 
Government approval, but requires Government approval before 
the wage increase can be reflected in higher price ceilings. That 
is still the policy of the United States. 

To guide labor and management in their interpretation of 
this executive order, I have today issued an amendment—which 
I hope everyone of you will read carefully in your newspapers 
tomorrow—amplifying the order and setting forth three classes 
of cases in which wage increases may be granted even though 
price ceiling increases may result. 

They are all situations where wage increases are necessary, 
irrespective of price consequences. They will not cause many 
price increases. 

In addition, the amendment makes two points of importance 
which I wish to emphasize here. 

The first point has been true all along, but it has not been 
generally understood. If management does grant a wage in- 
crease, it is not prevented from coming in thereafter and re- 
questing Government approval to have the wage increase con- 
sidered for purposes of a price ceiling increase. Whether such 
approval is sought before or after the wage increase is given, it 
receives the same consideration. 

The second point is new and is very important. It is some 
thing which I am sure will help industry get over this very 
difficult period of readjustment. In cases where no approval of 
the wage increase has been requested by management, or even 
where a request has been made and denied by the Government. 
industry will not be asked by the Government to take an un- 
reasonable chance in absorbing such wage increases. After a 
reasonable test period which, save in exceptional cases, will b- 
six months, if the industry has been unable to produce at « 
fair profit, the entire wage increase will be taken into account 
in passing upon applications for price ceiling increases. 

The Office of Price Administration will have to give its 
prompt consideration to all’ applications for price increases. 

That is your Government’s wage-price policy. For the time 
being, the machinery that administers it will remain the same as 
during the war. 

But, as you know, I have called a conference here in Washing- 
ton of the representatives of management and of labor. It will 
start next week. One of their jobs is to recommend machinery 
for mediating or arbitrating differences whenever collective 
bargaining fails to work. t 
I hope the American people recognize how vital this con- 
ference actually is. Out of it can come the means of achieving 
industrial harmony and a new approach to human relationships 
in industry. 

Until that machinery can be worked out, I urge upon labor 
and upon management the necessity of getting together on their 
problems. Public opinion will not countenance refusal on the 
part of either management or labor to proceed in a peaceful, free 
and democratic manner to arrive at just conclusions. 

This is a time for proving .the lessons we have learned 
during the war, the lessons of fair play, of give-and-take on a 
democratic basis, of working together in unity for the future. 
We all have a common aim, which is prosperity and security, and 
a just share of the good things of life. We can help attain this 
aim if we sit down at the conference table and.iron out our 
troubles together. There is no room in our economy for unfair 
dealing or for greedy individuals or groups on either side who 
want their own way regardless of the cost to others. The people 
will not stand for it. Their Government will not stand for it. 

The country is entitled to expect that industry and labor 
will bargain in good faith, with labor recognizing the right of 
industry to a fair profit, and industry recognizing labor’s need 
to a decent and sustained standard of living—and with both of 
them realizing that we cannot have either deflation or inflation 
in our economy. ; 

The country, on the other hand, should be be patient and 
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realize that many of the parties are out of practice in collective 
bargaining. The point at which the people of the country 
are entitled to become impatient, and to consider the need 
of Government action, is when one of the parties fails to bar- 
gain in good faith or refuses a reasonable offer of conciliation 
or arbitration. 

I know that this is not an easy way to solve the wage problem, 
but it is the sound way. It is the American way. I am con- 
vinced that if labor and management will approach each other, 
with the realization that they have a common goal, and with 
the determination to compose their differences in their own long 
range interest, it will not be long before we have put industrial 
strife behind us. Labor is the best customer management has; 


and management is the source of labor’s livelihood. Both are 
wholly dependent on each other; and the country in turn ig 
dependent on both of them. 

Americans have always responded well in times of nat onal 
need. There are no easy answers, there is no simple formula, 
for solving our difficult problems. 

I have boundless faith in the common sense and ultimate 
fairness of the American people. Given unity of purpose and 4 
determination to meet the challenge of the times, there is noth- 
ing too difficult for them to accomplish. They have performed 
miracles during the war. They can, they will, surmount the 
difficulties which face them now on their road to continued 
peace and well-being. 





STUDY OF AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY BY COMMERCE DEPARTMENT: 


(Report of a study by the Department of Commerce, made public by 
Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace, Nov. 1, 1945.) 


Under the high-level operations which the automobile in- 
dustry will experience over the next few years, it can grant a 
substantial wage increase and make high profits. The automo- 
bile industry is not an average case, but it is illustrative of in- 
dustries with high earning power under conditions of volume 
operations. 

Using projections of the probable sales for the next three 
years, profits were calculated after an analysis of cost-price 
relationships. [The report contains a chart that shows auto 
sales rising from below $5,000.000,000 in 1946 to above $5,500, 
000,000 by 1948, with profits, before federal income taxes, 
jumping from $525,000,000 to $1,250,000,000.] Using 1942 
prices for the products of the industry, this chart is drawn upon 
the following assumptions with respect to passenger-car produc- 
tion and the changes from current wage rates and material costs: 


Material 
Production Wage rates costs 
(millions) (increase over 1945) 
TONG scc5si0 wiseeeces 35 15 per cent no change 
1947 5.5 25 per cent 3 per cent 
1948 6.0 25 per cent 5 per cent 





The 25 per cent increase in wage rates should bring average 
hourly pay to $1.50, giving a $60 weekly envelope for the 
40-hour week, the same as recent take-home pay for the longer 
work week. The productivity of labor presents a problem, but 
we have assumed an annual increase in each year equal to the 
average annual increase over the period 1919-1941, after effects 
of production levels on productivity have been eliminated. 

This productivity assumption does not take into account the 
more rapid increases that have occurred several times in the 
past, nor a probable spurt in productivity that can be expected 
from the introduction of the new machinery and machining 
techniques developed during the war. On the other hand, no 
consideration was given to the probable decision by the indus- 
try to introduce major changes in their models in the next 
few years. 

The increase in material costs is based on an assumption that 
the probable wage increases throughout all manufacturing may 
affect prices of many automobile materials suppliers. The 
assumed increase, however, is generous. The sales figures rep- 
resent not only passenger cars, but also repair parts, trucks, 
and a small percentage of other products produced normally 
by the automobile companies. 

[The same chart shows that, with a 15 per cent increase in 
wage rates, 1946 profits would be less than in 1941.] While sales 





The automobile industry is likely to become the 
first major testing ground for this country’s wage- 
price policy in the immediate future. Union demands 
and management replies have been made, and strike 
votes have been taken by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

At issue is the demand ‘for a 30 per cent increase 
in basic wages, presented to General Motors by Wal- 
ter Reuther, vice president of the United Automobile 
Workers. Charles E. Wilson, president of the auto- 
mobile concern, has countered with a _ proposal 
for a 45-hour work week and wage increases of 5 
to 8 per cent. 

Now, in the midst of this situation, Secretary of 
Commerce Henry A. Wallace comes forth with an 
official study containing the conclusion that the 
automobile industry is well able to grant a 15 per 
cent basic-wage increase in 1946, and to boost this to 
25 per cent in 1947 when production is expected to 





reach its peak. This official analysis cannot fail to 
have an important bearing on the wage negotiations 
that are about to begin. 

The Commerce Department analysis concludes 
further that the automobile industry as a whole 
will be able to make these wage increases, pay sub- 
stantially more for raw materials, sell cars at 1942 
prices, and still make a profit that will dwarf prewar 
earnings. 

Publication of this analysis at the present time is 
a sign that the Government is prepared to publish 
sim lar studies for other industries when wage dis- 
putes draw to a head. For that reason, the study of 
the automobile industry takes on added importance. 
It is an indication that Government studies will be 
used to highlight the basic issues involved in future 
negotiations between workers and employers. The 
analysis of the auto industry, therefore, is presented 
here as a public document worthy of attention. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


UAW’S REUTHER 


next year will probably be about 8 per cent below 1941, profits 
accrued from these sales would be approximately one third 
lower. Profits before taxes would, however, still be higher 
than in any year prior to 1941. At the same time, it should 
be remembered that 1941 was an extraordinary profit year, not 
only because of the large production but also because of sub- 
stantial price increases. 

The profit and sales position of the next three years is com- 
pared with selected prewar years in the following indexes: 





Year Sales Profits 
(1936-39=100) 

WOOD ccacessisatecscccteaxs vassenssscsnsecuearcareaseany 144 178 
Ne. sacacavacseswesexivassarcteavascvendescssauecgeats 130 169 
1941 17/2 257 
194 

304 

331 





The results indicate the high profits that are generated by 
high volume, such as may be anticipated in 1947 and 1948 even 
on the basis of 1942 prices. Even with a 25 per cent wage in- 
crease and some increase in material costs, profits three times 
larger than in 1936-39 can be expected on sales two and one- 
half times as large. (The years 1936-39 are used as a reference 
here because they serve as the base in calculations for the ex- 
cess-profits tax and by OPA in developing profit margins for 
price setting.) With more rapid technological advance these 
profits could be bettered, or prices could be lowered. The profit 
estimates were calculated on the assumption that the proportion 
of the different models produced in the next few years will be 
the same as in prewar years. A shift in the proportion of higher- 
priced and luxury models, in the face of favorable markets, 
would make for still higher prices. 

[Another chart, based on the assumption that wage rates will 
rise by 25 per cent in 19+7, indicates that profits would be 
above 1935-39 levels with an output of 3,000,000 passenger 
cars, and more than four times the 1936-39 level with an output 
of 6,000,000 cars. That’s at 1942 prices.] 

This chart shows two prominent results: 

A. For a given set of cost assumptions in a particular 
year, profits rise much more rapidly than production. 
Thus a six-fold increase in production yields a profit 13 
times higher. 

B. 1942 model prices are high enough to yield profits at 
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—Harris & Ewing 


low volumes of output—even with the high wage and 

material costs assumed for 1947. Profits would be made 

from the manufacturing process with a 2,000,000-car out- 
put. 

Prices that would yield profits at a low utilization of capacity 
have been characteristic of this industry. The automotive group 
has experienced a loss in only one year—1932. 

Thus far, the profit-making capacity of the industry was 
measured in terms of profits before federal income taxes. But 
even after deducting probable postwar taxes, the same general 
picture is seen. The following data show profits after taxes 
for selected prewar years compared with the next three years, 
assuming in the latter case a 40 per cent corporate income tax 
and the elimination of the excess-profits tax: 





(Millions of dollars) 
1929 451 
1937 ..338 
1940 ....390 
FI ys cnsacis scan secccgscacescascastuecacsaeectnasetusemauiernaetaa 423 


FP cacsssseansscovends ccuoeds osssbescasssasertsqaosa aasermeasteseeteed: 390 





Thus, after taxes, profits in 1948 would be about three fifths 
higher than in 1941. These estimates do not take into account 
any benefits that may accrue to the industry in 1946 and 1947 
from the permitted speed-up in amortization of facilities bought 
in the last few years, since such profits would be allocated to 
the war years and hence would swell wartime, rather than post- 
war, profits. 

Significance: 

It is apparent that present cost-price relationships are such 
throughout industry that a basic wage increase is possible 
without raising prices. For 1946, a general increase of 10 per 
cent is possible. Such an average would mean a rise of 15 per 
cent or a little more in the manufacturing industries. Some 
industries could afford more, some not so much. The automobile 
industry is in the former class—15 per cent can be granted 
without adverse results in the first prewar year of restricted 
operations and a further increase of 10 per cent can be given 
for 1947 when production will have reached peak rates. 

A much higher wage income will have to be secured if de- 
mand is to be sufficient to produce full employment by 1948. 
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Mr. Truman talked with 60 leaders of 
labor and management before decid- 
ing upon the wage-price policy he now 
is supporting. The one point on which 
labor and employers were nearly 
unanimous was that an effort must be 
made to prevent prices from running 
away in the months just ahead. 


kk 


The White House “breakfast group” 
that meets each morning with the 
President to deal with policy prob- 
lems is composed of John Snyder, Re- 
conversion Director; John Steelman, 
new presidential assistant; Samuel 
Rosenman, White House aide, and 
Charles Ross, in charge of White 
House public relations. This is the 
real “inner circle.” 


kk * 


The facilities for producing an atomic 
bomb that cost U.S. $2,000,000,000 
now can be provided at a cost of un- 
der $2,000,000 owing to the short cuts 
already devised. Emphasis now is 
upon breaking an atom other than 
that of uranium in order to get a de- 
structive force many times greater 
than that now available. 


xk k * 


Josef Stalin’s letter to President Tru- 
man was confined to the subject of 
Allied control over Japan and was 
couched in friendly terms. None of 
the other subjects that tend to cloud 
U.S.-Russian relations was touched 
on by the Russian leader. 


OK SK 


Generalissimo Stalin definitely is not 
ailing and is enjoying a vacation in 
good health. Contrary reports are er- 
roneous. 


de ef 


Atomic-bomb scientists are confident 
that they will obliterate any fleet of 
naval vessels assigned for the experi- 
ment in use of their bomb at sea. The 
bombers want an area 500 miles 
square freed from all other shipping 
before they drop their bomb. 
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Washington 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Atom-Bomb Plant for Only $2,000,000... Censorship 
At White House?...President’s ‘Breakfast Cabinet’ 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
is likely to find that the President 
wants a somewhat more flexible pol- 
icy in relation to price increases, par- 
ticularly where those increases are 
needed to assure smaller business a 
chance to get along profitably. 


K ck os 


It is possible now for a nation possess- 
ing atomic bombs to plant those 
bombs in the key areas of another na- 
tion and explode all of the bombs 
simultaneously by use of radio-con- 
trolled fuse at a far-distant point. Use 
of bombers for the initial attack in war 
probably already is outdated. Sabo- 
teurs take on far greater importance. 


xk * 


Britain’s Clement Attlee is coming to 
see Mr. Truman mainly for the pur- 
pose of straightening out issues in- 
volved in the proposed $4,000,000,000 
U.S. loan to Britain. The British are 
bothered by some of the conditions this 
country wishes to attach to the loan. 


kek 


Another Big Three meeting to try to 
overcome disagreements that . have 
arisen among Messrs. Stalin, Attlee 
and Truman is not now in sight and 
is not being considered. 


xk *k * 


The President definitely has aban- 
doned the idea, which he harbored so 
hopefully until recent days, that he 
can win Congress to support of his 
plans by appealing on a basis of per- 
sonal friendship. Mr. Truman, in- 
stead, is to try henceforth to build 
backfires of public opinion in support 
of a program now stymied in Congress. 


* ok “* 


Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral and patronage controller, is be- 
ginning to take an active hand in try- 
ing to induce individual Congressmen 
to support presidential proposals. Mr. 
Hannegan is making an effort now to 
save the Full Employment bill, 
bottled up in a House committee, and 


ispers. 








is letting it be known that the 1946 
Democratic campaign will be built 
around a promise of Government- 
guaranteed full employment. 


x * * 


The White House is striving now to 
impose a modified form of censorship 
by insisting that newspapermen get 
“clearance” before being permitted to 
see any important official and by re- 
quiring that an agent of the White 
House be present whenever an official 
there expresses an opinion that might 
find its way into print or that gives 
information that the White House 
might not like to see printed. 


xk *& *& 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is 
imposing something like a blackout 
on his Department by refusing to sub- 
mit himself to questioning by news- 
papermen. Henry Morgenthau, when 
Treasury Secretary, saw reporters 
regularly and answered freely. 


xk * *& 


John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for air, stands No. 1 on 
the present list of those in line to suc- 
ceed James Forrestal as Secretary of 
the Navy when the latter retires early 
in 1946. W. Stuart Symington, Surplus 
Property Administrator, hopes to be- 
come an assistant secretary of the 
Navy when the changes are made. 


xk * 


Clinton Anderson, Agriculture Secre- 
tary, wants the President to agree to 
a specific timetable that can be fol- 
lowed in sending subsidies now being 
paid to farmers. Subsidy authoriza- 
tions run up to $1,800,000,000 a year. 


x *&* * 


The U.S. State Department is having 
to decide whether this Government 
can go into the business of advising 
and helping other nations in building 
dam projects. Both Russia and China 
are asking the experts of the U.S. 
Reclamation Service to help them 
with huge river damming projects. 
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hold your war bonds 





THEYRE 


Among the perils that beset men adrift 


at sea, few are more dreaded than man-! 


eating sharks, which are an ever-present 
menace to our sailors and flyers who 
may be forced down in shark-infested 
waters. But fortunately, sharks have one 
characteristic trait: they’re apparently 
afraid of the dark! 

To foil these “tigers of the deep,” an 
effective “shark chaser” has been de- 
veloped which takes advantage of this 
apparent fear of dark objects and dark 
areas, plus the shark’s dislike of certain 
chemical salts. It is a combination of 
a special black dye and an odorous 
chemical salt offensive to sharks but 
not to humans. The dye was developed 
by Calco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Company in cooperation with 
the Naval Research Laboratory of the 


MOLDING 


One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


AFRAIO OF THE DARK! 


Bureau of Ships. When released from 
its water-tight packet, it forms an inky 
black cloud in the sea which sharks 
will avoid like a plague. 

Calco was able to give this dye exactly 
the right qualities needed for this 
purpose—rapid, easy solution, 
and the desired rate of diffusion 
in salt water—because of its ad- 
vanced experience and the knowl- 
edge gained in producing dyes for 
almost every conceivable purpose. 

Calco’s large-scale production 
facilities, too, served in good 
stead in providing the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of the 
dye for these chemical ‘‘shark 
chasers,’ which, along with 
Calco’s now famed “Life Jacket 
Dye Markers,’’ are standard 
THROUGH 


THE FUTURE 


equipment for several branches of our 
armed services. Here is a dramatic case 
where Cyanamid chemistry is helping 
to save lives as well as to promote in- 
dustrial progress. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 
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